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You cannot see it, but you can feel it in 
the way Eldorado works for you—easily, 
almost effortlessly. 


And you can see its results in your 
drawings and blue prints. 


It means crisp, sharp, even lines every 
time, all the time. 


It means non-feathering, non-crumbling 
leads, standing up under pressure. 


The hidden quality is TYPHONITE! 
Drawings made with Typhonite 
Eldorado leads insure clean, easy-to- 
read blueprints. Madein 17 degrees 6B to 
9H. Order Dixon’s Typhonite Eldorado 
pencils from your regular source of supply. 
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Eldorado Pencils are favourites with engineers 
and draftsmen everywhere. If you would like 
a sample, just send your name and address 
and the degree of Dixon Typhonite Eldorado Busix 
Pencil you would like to try. 


Made in Canada by | 
DIXON PENCIL COMPANY LIMITED 
MONTREAL - NEWMARKET - TORONTO - VANCOUVER 
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An Indian wood carving, depicting the 
Vlingit legend of the owl who captured 
the raven. On loan from the Portland 
(Oregon) Art Museum, it was one of the 
many remarkable examples of aboriginal 
wt shown in the exhibiticn, The Art of 
the Northwest Coast Indians, at the Mon- 
treal Museum of Fine Arts this spring. 
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Lamps that combine the ultimate in func- 
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and re-decorated Lamp Department. 
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FROM VIENNA 
A Fabulous Exhibition 


Art Treasures from the Vienna Collections 


The Art Gallery of Toronto 


August 5 to September 16 


An $80,000,000 Display 


@ PAINTINGS @ SCULPTURE @ TAPESTRIES 
e ARMOUR @ ORNAMENTAL OBJECTS 
Grange Park Toronto, Ontario 


THE MONTREAL MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


FOUNDED 1860 


Invites you to see its Summer installations 


EUROPEAN PAINTING 
CANADIAN PAINTING 
EARLY CANADIAN ROOMS 


Arts of the Orient, Near-East, Pacific Basin, Africa, as well as of 
Europe and the Americas 
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Aluminum Boxes with legs 
enclosed in box 


WOODEN EASELS $3.00 to $18.00 
Studio Easels $45.00 
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‘the name for the artist 


COLOURS 


OIL 


WATER COLOURS 
POSTER COLOURS 


AND ALL ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


The House of Rowney is a family busi- 
ness founded in London in 1789, and 
there is still a Rowney directing the 
business. 

The name Rowney has been the first 
for artists in all that long span. All 
Rowney materials are made in England by 
craftsmen who have, in many instances, 


been in the business throughout their 
working lives. 

These personal factors are allied to an 
unceasing technical interest in the manu- 
facture of colours and all materials for 
the use of the artist. 

You can buy no better in the world 
than Rowney materials for the artist. 


GEORGE ROWNEY & CO. LTD., LONDON, ENG. 


Write for Catalogue 


Sole Canadian Representative 
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Sir George 
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colour, oil, modelling and sculpture, poster design, fashion drawing, 
illustrating, advertising art. Three studios. Individual instruction, co- 
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to May. Special Saturday morning class for school pupils. Information 
from Registrar. 
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PAINTINGS BY 
Emily Carr Albert H. Robinson Louis Muhlstock 
Clarence Gagnon Kathleen Morris Ernst Neumann 
Fine examples by European painters also on view 


WEST END ART GALLERY 


1015 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST, NEAR PEEL 
MONTREAL Telephone LA. 0356 
Collections taken on consignment 


CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 


Paintings by 
MORRICE — KRIEGHOFF — ARBUCKLE 
GARSIDE — RIORDON — BOUCHARD 
and other Leading Canadian and European Artists 


1450 DRUMMOND STREET MONTREAL 


Selected Paintings 
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Canadian Artists of Merit 
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Visit your 


NATIONAL GALLERY 


this Summer 


Ground floor: The permanent national collection of Canadian 
Painting from the 18th century to the present. 


First floor: French Painting including Recent Accessions of works 
by Cézanne and Degas from the VOLLARD COLLECTION 
and of paintings by Van Gogh, Rouault and others. 


Second floor: Prints and Drawings and Industrial Design Library. 


Third floor: European Painting: |talian, Spanish, German, Nether- 
land and English Schools from the 14th to 19th centuries. 


Forthcoming Exhibitions 
French Theatre Art 


Sculpture by Mestrovic 


Colour reproductions of many of the paintings are available 


Information on request to the Director 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA 
OTTAWA 


Report of the Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences 


ROBERT AYRE 


HERE is no phase of this Report* which is not of immediate concert: to readers 
Tor Canadian Art—higher education and the plight of the universities, the 
quality of radio broadcasting and the prospects of tclevision, the theatre and the 
film. literature and musi¢, libraries and museums—-but time and space force us 
to discriminate, to narrow our gaze to those subjects, as proclaimed from our 
masthead, in which this publication specializes. Some generalizations will never- 
theless be in order. 

Canadians who give any thought to these things will agree that the Massey 
Report—as it will be known to history-——is one of the most important reports 
since Lord Durham’s famous document. A century ago, Lord Durham was 
looking forward to the building of a nation. Mr. Massey and his colleagues 
are looking at the nation. Industrially and politically we have grown into the 
great people Lord Durham anticipated; we have grown almost big enough for 
the clothes of our vast physical environment, strong enough to carry the weight 
of the Canadian Shield. We have measured ourselves with statistics and have 
learned to take pride in our accomplishments. But, as the Report says, “our 
economic stature and political maturity are not in themselves enough”. The 
Report is important because, for the first time, it tales stock of our cultural life, 
it is concerned “with human assets, with what might be called in a broad sense 
spiritual resources”. 

The evidence is that our body hes outgrown our mind and spirit. It is no 
cause for pride that the National Gallery, which has been in temporary quarters 
for seventy years, costs less than one cent a head of population a year, as com- 
pared with three and four cents tn the United Kingdom 2nd the United States; 
it is dismaying to learn that five learned or cultural organizations, including the 
Royal Society and the Royal Canadian Academy. receive federal subsidies 


*This issue was just about to yo to press when the Report of the Royal Commission on 
National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences was tabled in the House of Commons 
by the Prime Minister, but the editors felt that. even if it meant delaying publication, notice 
in Canadian Art of such an important document should not be held up for three months, until 
the autumn number. We have done what we could, in the two or three days at our disposal. 
On pages 177-180 will be found excerpts from the Report which have reference to matters of 
particular interest to our readers. My own comments are subject to the same limitations. 
It was impossible over a week-end to digest the whole Report—which runs, as the newspapers 
have noted with awe, to 200,000 words—and to examine it in a single editorial. The dailies 
are dealing with it piecemeal, each editorial digging into one rift of what the *fontreal Daily 
Star called “a mine of information and recommendations”. I think: it should be remarked 
that the Report is not as formidable as it appears. Mountains of material, gathered from 
462 formal submissions and from more than a thousand witnesses during an inquiry lasting 
two years, have been reduced to reasonable proportions, and the evidence, the interpretation 
and the findings are presented in a style orderly, lucid and lively. 
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amounting to only $21,000, when the Canadian Olympic Association alone gets 
$17,500, the Boy Scouts $15,000 and Military Associations and_ Institutes 
$115,200; it is disturbing to read that the humanities have become poor relations 
in the universities and that their starvation “is only one symptom of the problem 
affecting ali departments of these institutions which . .. are an indispensable 
factor in Canadian life”. 

These weaknesses of ours (and I have picked out only a few) are no secret, 
but never before have we been brought face to face with them all at once, and so 
bluntly and challengingly. Another weakness the Report brings out is our 
dependence on charity from the United States. Lord Durham thought that 
confederation of the Canadian provinces “might in some measure counterbalance 
the preponderant and increasing influence of the United States on the American 
continent”. Nearly twenty years after the British North America Act became 
law, Charles G. D. Roberts was asking the giant-limbed “Child of Nations” 
how long he would trust in greatness not his own. The poet may have been 
thinking as much of the protective British Empire as of the United States. As 
time went on, and the character of the Empire changed, and Canada earned 
“a nation’s franchise and a nation’s name”, the power of the United States in 
the world did not diminish and, with the development of transportation and 
communication, Canada found it harder and harder to withstand the cultural 
pressure from south of the border. I must make it clear that there is nothing 
anti-American in the Massey report. It fully appreciates American genius 
and vitality and American generosity. But it points out that while many of the 
American donations are good in themselves “it does not follow that they have 
always been good for Canadians”. Cultural exchanges are excellent. “It 
cannot be denied, however, that a vast and disproportionate amount of material 
coming from a single alien source may stifle rather than stimulate our own 
creative effort; and, passively accepted without any standard of comparison, this 
may weaken critical faculties.” 

The Report shows up our weaknesses. “No appraisal of our intellectual 
or cultural life can leave one complacent or even content”. It is consoling. on 
the other hand, that the Commissioners, taking a cross-section of Canadian 
opinion, found that “the will of our people to enrich and to quicken their cultural! 
and intellectual life” was earnest and widespread. They were conscious of a 
prevailing hunger for a “fuller measure of what the writer, the artist and the 
musician could give’. 

It is this fuller measure that the Royal Commission recommends to Par- 
liament. At first glance, it appears that, with the exception of the Canada 
Council, a National Library and one or two other institutions, such as a National 
Botanical and Zoological Garden, the Commission has nothing new to offer. 
What it proposes is an amplification of the institutions and services we already 
have, with sometimes a modification. The National Gallery, for example, should 
be housed, as soon as possible, in a new building; its Board of Trustees should 
be increased to nine members; its services of travelling exhibitions should be 
extended, and so on. ‘The Commission does not favour the suggestion, put 
forward by several groups, that the National Gallery be decentralized or that 
branches or affiliated galleries be established throughout the country. It recog- 
nizes that few communities have galleries at all, certainly not fireproof buildings 
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where it would be safe to hang valuable exhibitions. and no experienced staff 
to handle them. 

~This country is singularly deficient in concert halls’, it notes, going on to 
say: “As a prerequisite to the suitable presentation and enjoyment of music, 
Canada needs community centres, properly designed and adequately financed”. 
It makes no provision, however, for local galleries and concert halls or com- 
munity centres. 

The theory seems to be that the government helps those that help them- 
selves. The problem of providing “a more plentiful and better cultural fare” 
is “a task for shared effort in all fields of government, federal, provincial and 
local”. ‘The Report is concerned with the federal field alone, and the recom- 
mendations are in respect to “how the national government may appropriately 
advance our cultural and intellectual life.” 

The instrument is the proposed Canada Council for the Encouragement of 
the Arts. Letters, Humanities and Social Sciences. Its function would be to 
stimulate and to help voluntary organizations within these fields, to foster 
Canada’s cultural relations abroad, to perform the functions of a national 
commission for UNESCO, and to devise and administer scholarships. It would 
be a government-supported body to do for the arts and letters and for the 
humanities and social sciences what the National Research Council does for the 
natural sciences and the technical crafts. 

The Report points out that if, in Canada, the state is to assume an increasing 
measure of responsibility in cultural affairs, we shall find ourselves in step with 
the most modern nations. Government support of the arts and letters has long 
been a reality in most countries. The Massey Commission, however, rejected 
the idea of a “Ministry of Fine Arts and Cultural Affairs”. The Canada 
Council is modelled on the Arts Council of Great Britain, and the Report quotes 
the words of Lord Keynes, its first Chairman: “But we do not intend to socialize 
this side of social endeavour. . . .the work of the artist in all its aspects is, of 
its nature, individual and free, undisciplined, unregimented, uncontrolled. . . . 
The task of an official body is not to teach or to censor, but to give courage, 
confidence and opportunity.” 

Opportunity means money. ‘The Massey report makes that clear. “If all 
our recommendations were accepted, the total figure might in isolation appear 
substantial”, it says. adding, “but in comparison with the costs of other activities 
of Government. it would be modest, almost insignificant.” 

Already there is an outery against the cost. Douglas How, Canadian Press 
staff writer, playfully chides the “little man” for “letting down the long-hairs”. 
He tells him it’s time he opened his heart, his soul and his pocket-book and 
improved himself. “Canadian artists would do better if there were more scholar- 
ships, fellowships, grants and institutions. The government should help finance 
them. ° Little man, that means taxes. It means you.” The Montreal Gazette 
announced the report with an ecight-column heading across the front page: 
“Massey Art Plans Would Cost Millions”. and while it agreed editorially that 
some of the proposals were long overdue, was alarmed at the prospect of “a 
comprehensive scheme for subsidizing culture across Canada from a central 
source”. 
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The Montreal Daily Star said that public judgment of the Report’s merits 
would be slowly formed. In the next issue of Canadian Art we hope to publish 
a digest of public opinion, as it is expressed in newspaper editorials and on the 
floor of Parliament, if it comes up for debate in time. 

In tabling the Report, the Prime Minister said that he and his colleagues 
had no doubt whatever that it would be ‘“‘a valuable guide to our future national 
development in the fields which it covers”. However, we may expect opposition 
to any legislation the Government may bring in—we still do not know, of course, 
how far it may go in implementing the Report—and I am sure there is plenty 
of work ahead for organizations like the Federation of Canadian Artists and 
the Canadian Aris Council. 

One argument they will have to fight is that, no matter how desirable it may 
be for the Canadian people to spend more money on the things of the mind and 
the spirit, this is not the time. ‘As our task reaches its conclusion and our 
Report goes to press,” the Commissioners say, “we find ourselves working 
against a darkening horizon in the international world. This may suggest to 
the citizen that the objects of our recommendations are at the moment irrelevant. 
Are not tanks more needed than ‘Titian, bombs more important than Bach? It 
has been said more than once that however important our suggestions may be, 
their acceptance may well be delayed until the sky is clearer. To answer this, 
we must ask another question. If we as a nation are concerned with the problem 
of defence, what, we may ask ourselves, are we defending? We are defending 
civilization, our share of it, cur contribution to it. The things with which our 
inquiry deals are the elements which give civilization its character and its mean- 
ing. It would be paradoxical to defend something which we are unwilling to 
strengthen and enrich, and which we even allow to decline.” 

Both extremes are represented in the criticism of the Report that has already 
appeared, On the one hand, the Judgment is that the Commission has gone too 
far, that the expenditures recommended cannot be justified. There is an opinion, 
on the other hand, that it has not gone far enough, that, in order to entice the 
nation over the stile, it should have shot at the moon. 

‘The Commissioners were aware of their caution. Concerned with the prac- 
tical problems of the moment, they kept their recommendations to the minimun, 
proposing the necessary measures “through the simplest and least costly 
methods’. But, they say, “We might properly have gone much further.” 

Time will tell whether they were wise in keeping within the bounds of 
possibility or whether the Canadian people need the stimulus of a bold, adven- 
turous programme. ‘The Report has measured us znd found us wanting; it has 
shown us the way to redeem ourselves. It is up to us whether or not we accept 
even the minimum. It is up to us to decide what kind of people we shall be. 

There is a challenge to all of us in the quotation from St. Augustine that 
stands at the opening of the Massey Report: “A nation is an association of 
reasonable beings united in a peaceful sharing of the things they cherish; there- 
fore, to determine the quality of a nation, you must consider what those 
things are.” 
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Members of the Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters 
and Sciences. Standing, left to right: Most Rev. Georges-Henri Levesque, O.P., 
D.Soc.Sc., Dean of the Faculty of Social Sciences, Laval University; Hilda Neatby, 
M.A., Ph.D., Professor of History and Acting Head of the Department, University 
of Saskatchewan. Sitting, left to right: Arthur Surveyer, B.A.Sc., C.E., D.Engn., 
LL.D., Civil Engineer, Montreal; Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, P.C., C.H., Chancellor 
of the University of Toronto; and Norman A. M. MacKenzie, C.M.G., K.C., LL.D., 
President of the University of British Columbia. 


In this issue we feature the Report of the Royal Commission on 


National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences. Besides the 


commentary written by Robert Ayre, we include, beginning on page 


177, a variety of extracts, taken from the report, which bear directly 
on the history and future of the fine arts in Canada. Some of the 
recommendations made by the Commissioners can be traced back 

to the conclusions of the Kingston Conference of 1941 and to the 
proposals presented by the Federation of Canadian Artists in 1949; 
the history of some of these previous efforts is outlined on the 


next four pages. 
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The Kingston Conference — 


Ten Years Afterwards 
ANDRE BIELER 


The Kingston Conference was André Biéler’s child. “The idea of this conference,” he 
said as chairman of the opening session, “really was born as a result of the trip I took west last 
summer.” He had been impressed by how little the artists scattered across Canada knew each 
other and for him the first purpose of the conference was “to get acquainted, to meet each 
other and thereby to appreciate each other.” Mutual understanding was “perhaps the priicipal 
thing that we hope will result from this conference.” 

With the help of Queen’s University (he was at that time, and happily still is, head of the 
Fine Arts Department there), of the National Gallery of Canada and of the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration, Mr. Biéler organized the first conference of artists in Canada. It was held at Queen's 
on June 26, 27 and 28, 1941, and at the National Gallery in Ottawa, on June 29. More than 
one hundred and fifty delegates attended, from as far west as Victoria and as far east as 
Charlottetown. 

Out of the Conference came the Federation of Canadian Artists, of which Mr. Biéler was 
the first National President. A motion based on a proposal put forward by Lawren Harris in 
a letter front Vancouver called for the selection of a committee to “investigate ways and means 
of organizing a federation of Canadian art societies’. There was so much controversy, how- 
ever, about the nature of the proposed federation that when the committee was elected it was 
asked to formulate a plan according to the tenor of the Conference and seek its approval by 
Canadians at large, including the delegates, who were interested in art. 

The idea of a federation of existing societies was rejected, only to be realized later in the 
Canadian Arts Council. 

There is no question as to the importance of the Kingston Conference in Canadian history. 
Out of the getting acquainted, the mutual understanding engendered, and the discussions on 
the function of art in democracy, and of the part it should play specifically in the life of 
Canada, grew not only the Federation and the Canadian Arts Council, but what is popularly 
known as “the Artists’ Brief’—the “Brief Concerning the Cultural Aspects of Canadian 
Reconstruction” —presented to the House of Commons Special Committee on Reconstruction 
and Re-establishment in June, 1944, and the Royal Commission on National Development 
in the Arts, Letters and Sciences. And who knows what may come out of that? 


\* THE Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, an But can we say the same for ourselves? How 
exhibition was arranged this spring by the important is our position in our society? In a 


Quebec Branch of the Federation of Canadian 
Artists to mark the tenth year after the King- 
ston Conference. In neighbouring galleries 
was the great exhibition of the arts of the 
Pacific Coast Indians. 

Both these exhibitions were of significance 
to artists in Canada, particularly to those who 
assembled in Kingston ten years ago. 

The secondary theme of both these exhibi- 
tions could well have been stated as “the role 
of the artist in society”. There is no problem 
of the West Coast Indian, his work is recog- 
nized as an integral part of his civilization. 
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lesser way the Federation tried to demonstrate 
just this point. The exhibition was arranged 
to show one picture, privately owned, beside 
another, fresh from the studio, painted by the 
same artist, demonstrating to the general public 
that paintings by contemporary Canadian 
artists are to many people not mere ornaments 
but essentials of living. 

Just what happened in Kingston that lives 
on and is demonstrated in Montreal ten years 
after? LTo answer this question it might be 
best to quote Walter Abell, writing in Mari- 
time Art, November, 1941. 
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George Holt 
lecturing on techniques 
at the Kingston Conference 


“Meditating upon the success of the Confer- 
ence, we have wondered to what it was due. 
Three reasons suggest themselves. First, it was 
made up of creative people; people who, as 
workers in the arts, had become articulate in 
their thoughts and feelings and who were 
trying to live real lives rather than lives of 
hollow conventions. Such people are likely to 
give reality to whatever they do. Second, there 
is the fact that the program of the Conference 
was functionally planned. Instead of devoting 
itself merely to academic issues, it dealt with 
real problems: the technical problems of the 
artist and the cultural problems of the society 
in which he lives. But third, and possibly most 
important, the Conference was concerned with 
something bigger than the individual preoccu- 
pations of any of its members, something 
bigger than the tenets of any particular artistic 
creed. It was concerned with the welfare of art 
in Canada. Because it lost itself in the sense 
of a national cause to be striven for, it found 
behind it the kind of drive which only a cause 
can give.” 

The ideals of the Conference have germin- 
ated and like seeds, carried by the wind, have 
flowered in all parts of the country. Paintings 
in our exhibitions show the interest in the 
variety of techniques introduced in Kingston. 


But even more important the Conference 
started a movement for the welfare of art in 
Canada which has gone a long way, culminat- 
ing after years of effort in the inquiry of the 
Royal Commission on National Development 
in the Arts, Letters and Sciences. The artist 
is one who, having had an important experi- 
ence, gives it form. The Conference, as all 
who were there remember, was an important 
experience and no one could leave until some- 
thing had been done to express it in a concrete 
way. After the last session, late on the night of 
Saturday, June 28, 1941, in an impromptu 
forum the will of all was expressed, the con- 
tinuation of the conference was urged, the 
Federation was created. 

Once the statue is carved or the picture 
painted, when the creative effort is finished, 
the artist, by his very nature, turns to a new 
problem, to a new sensation to be given form, 
the effort of yesterday naturally takes second 
place; sustained effort in the social field is not 
always the artist’s forte. Also the social condi- 
tions have changed in ten years; the difficulties, 
due to the depression, so present in our 
thoughts a decade ago, have given place to 
the dynamic development of the war, to infla- 
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tion, and to the uncertainties now prevailing. 

The Federation was planned to see that the 
arts in Canada, the one cultural aspect of our 
civilization that can be appreciated by all 
countries, should not suffer either in time of 
depression or inflation, and should take their 
rightful place beside our other national achieve- 
ments. 


The Federation Meets 


As artists, let us not discontinue yest« day’s 
effort as we often disregard yesterday’ S picture, 
but let us be on the alert, each in his own 
province throughout the land, to see that those 
recommendations in the Massey Comniission 
report, which have resulted from our labours, 
be not laid aside but put into action for the 
benefit of all. 


the Royal Commission 


DORIS SHADBOLT 


Fork: years ago an article by Robert Ayre, 
under the heading, “The Federation Meets 
the Public”, appeared in this magazine. Today 
it should prove equally appropriate to give the 
title, “The Federation Meets the Royal Com- 
mission”, to this report of the Federation’s 
intensive activities since that time. This is 
because, in addition to the usual varied activity 
promoted by its regional branches, the Feder- 
ation of Canadian Artists was also responsible, 
in October 1949, for the presentation of an 
unusually significant brief to the Royal Com- 
mission on National Development in ‘the Arts, 
Letters and Sciences. The breadth of the field 
covered, the seriousness of approach, and the 
thoroughness of this survey made, and continue 
to make, this brief something of consequence. 

As an organization composed _ primarily of 
those practising or interested in the visual arts, 
but existing for the furtherance of art in Can- 
ada in general, the Federation dealt in its pre- 
sentation with questions and problems suffici- 
ently comprehensive in nature to be of service 
to nearly all the arts. Drawn up by a com- 
mittee headed by Professor Hunter Lewis, 
National President of the Federation, the brief, 
in its +3 pages, contained: a plan for a National 
Board of Cultural Affairs which would “co- 
ordinate as far as possible activities and devel- 
opments in the various arts; and report and 
make recommendations to parliament on these 
matters through the Secretary of State”; sug- 
gestions for specific improvements in existing 
national institutions concerned with the arts, 
such as the drastic extension of the far-flung 
services of the Nationa! Gallery, or for the 
establishment of new services, such as a Na- 
tional Library; and proposals for the encour- 
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agement, financial and otherwise, of fine art 
departments in Canadian universities. 

In its effort to stimulate interest in the 
hearings of the Royal Commission, the Feder- 
ation distributed from coast to coast some five 
hundred copies of the Commission’s terms of 
reference, together with a draft of the Feder- 
ation’s brief and a covering letter. It sent a 
limited number of these to the executives of 
its own branches but most went to other art 
or cultural organizations, to various interested 
societies, and to the press. Its covering letter 
urged organizations to submit briefs, to endorse 
local briefs, and to encourage the writing of 
newspaper editorials and other publicity bear- 
ing on the hearings. It also suggested the 
Federation’s brief as a source of material for 
independent and local briefs, and it invited 
additions and emendations for possible inclu- 
sion in the final draft. In this way it contributed 
very extensively, as the members of the Royal 
Commission themselves admitted, towards 
arousing a widespread interest in the hearings 
and stimulating the preparation of many 
worth-while submissions. A re-issue of some 
five hundred copies of the brief has now been 
sent out to Members of Parliament, news- 
papers, cultural societies and other groups, to 
coincide with the tabling of the Royal Com- 
mission’s report to Parliament. 

As a national organization the Federation 
has carried out numerous other projects dur- 
ing recent years. Its travelling exhibition, 
Canadian Art Now, was displayed in most of 
the large and many of the smaller galleries in 
Canada. It sent entries to the 26th International 
Exposition of the Women’s Institute of the 
World held in New York. It had delegates 
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representing it at the conference of the Cana- 
dian Committee for Reconstruction through 
UNESCO in Quebec City, and at the Inter- 
national Congress of Art Critics held in Paris. 
It filled a request from the Department of 
External Affairs, handed on through the Cana- 
dian Arts Council, for an enumeration of 
Canadian artists. 

The regional and local branches of the 
Federation have promoted various activities 
of which it is possible to mention only one or 
two outstanding examples. During the past 
four years, in almost every Ontario town, city 
or village, the emphasis has been on “Com- 
munity Art”. Aided by the co-operation of 
the provincial department of education, there 
was a particularly marked outburst of art acti- 
vities in the area surrounding Sudbury, Kirk- 
land Lake, Timmins, Sault Ste. Marie and 
North Bay. This resulted in the establishment 
of a new region, the Northern Region of the 
F.C.A., as a means by which all the community 
groups in Northern Ontario could be brought 
within a central art organization. This region 
during the past year held a very successful 
summer school for artists at Haileybury, plans 
another for next year, and is establishing a 
number of art scholarships. 


In Toronto, the (Southern) Ontario Region 
raised $350.00 for a Harold King Memorial 
Bursary in honour of the late Harold King, a 
vice-president of the regional executive. This 
bursary was awarded to John Ferguson, a 
student at the Northern Vocational School, 
Toronto. Such bursaries can fill a void which 
exists at present in art education. This example 
should encourage other groups to finance 
similar scholarships for creative students. 

The Edmonton branch is doing good work 
with groups specializing in silk screen and 
other prints; it is hoping to establish other art 
classes and, next year, a summer school. In 
Winnipeg, the regional branch has undertaken 
to sponsor annually a non-jury exhibition. In 
Vancouver, the British Columbia Region has 
taken charge of or helped promote: a BC. 
Potters’ exhibition; a large public reading by 
the distinguished British poet, Dylan Thomas; 
a provincial essay competition on “The Need 
for Art in My Community”; various picture 
loans or picture sale exhibitions in local stores 
and institutions. In April it was also co-sponsor 
of a series of evening programmes at the Art 
Gallery in which various art techniques, from 
clay modelling to silversmithing, were demon- 
strated to large and enthusiastic audiences. 


Demonstrating the use of the potter’s wheel during an evening 
programme at the Vancouver Art Gallery 
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Ope a true artist, Sylvia Daoust is very humble 
about herself and her work, and it seems to 
me that, instead of looking for praise, she wants 
to know your honest opinion of her sculpture. 
| was fortunate to meet her in a casual way; 
we came together to discuss a project in which 
both of us would participate, where our efforts 
had to mingle and be correlated. Of course, 
I had seen some of her work, but that is like 
reading one of Chekhov’s short stories and 
thinking that you know him. 

Sylvia Daoust came to my studio one snowy 
Sunday afternoon. While chatting she men- 
tioned statues she had sculpted for College St. 
Laurent and asked my wife, Guila, and myself 
if we'd like to see them. So we drove over to 
the college chapel and saw six of the youngest, 
most tender saints I’ve ever seen. They are 
the product of love and devotion with a 
spiritual content expressed by the simplest 
means, carved directly out of a chunk of pine, 
four and a half feet high. They are not set up 
in the best of lighting but, should you ever 
have the opportunity to visit that chapel, even 
if you did not know about the six statues over 
the little altars, your wandering eye would 
eventually be drawn irresistibly to each one 
in turn by the freshness and simplicity of each 


design. 
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Sylvia Daoust, 
Sculptor 


ALBERT CLOUTIER 


Sylvia Daoust 
at work in her 
studio 


For three centuries, wood sculpture has 
played an important part in liturgical art in 
the province of Quebec, and Sylvia Daoust is 
carrying on the tradition,—practically alone. 
That in itself demands courage, but when the 
tradition is carried on with individual power, 
with innovation, linking the past with the 
future in progressive evolution, that is accom- 
plishment! 

Considering the conditions under which she 
works, it is almost miraculous that her pro- 
duction should be as it is. Each individual 
undertaking requires patience, discipline and 
a devotion to duty. The physical effort in- 
volved would deter many; it is necessary to 
wield mallet and gouge, to handle block and 
tackle, to swing a weight twice your own, yet 
to retain grace and artistry in the process. Her 
production is limited, because of a conscienti- 
ous will to perfection. A remarkable thing 
about Sylvia Daoust’s work is that, although 
she has been commissioned to do sev eral 
madonnas at different times, she never repeats, 
hence the constant search for new form with 
a mystical content in feeling. She shirks 
theatrical gesture and obtains symbolic effects 
with very little use of clichés. Ste. Cécile is 
usually represented playing a musical instru- 
ment, but not so hers; her conception contains 
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within itself an ecstatic state of bliss, the soul 
is wrapped in divine music, the only concession 
to material accessories being a stylized harp 
which serves to establish an interesting base 
volume. Her Joan of Arc, while standing on 
what is a suggestion of burning faggots, has 
reached a state beyond human pain—she is 
reliving her short emotional and sacrificial life 
and finds herself at peace with God. 

On a trip to Europe, after completing her 
studies at l’Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Montreal, 
Sylvia Daoust came in contact with Henri 
Charlier, at Mesnil Saint-Loup. Charlier’s re- 
ligious art has embraced many forms beside 
statuary; he has designed some of the finest 
stained-glass windows, altar-pieces, crucifixes 
and receptacles used in the pageantry of 
church rites. She was greatly impressed and 
stimulated to turn to this great art of the spirit 
asa vehicle of expression. In that direction she 
received encouragement in material form from 
the well known Benedictine architect, Dom 
Bellot, who commissioned her to carve a great 
crucifix for the Monastery at St. Benoit du 
Lac and, later, a statue of St. Benoit. She had 
then recognized some of the heroic examples 
of wood sculpture scattered about the finer 
old churches of Quebec and felt that she could 
continue to help fulfil a demand from the 
more enlightened who sponsored some of her 
finest works; in that way, she did not have to 
sacrifice her search to create a new individual 
form in harmony with the finest architectural 
traditions of liturgical art. 

Sylvia Daoust is a busy artist; she realizes 
now what a task she has set for herself. For 
seven years she has been teaching at |’Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in Montreal after a session of 
thirteen years at its sister school in Quebec 
City; she brings to her classes the same in- 
tensity and love which permeates her sculpture. 

But she does not only carve madonnas, 
angels and saints; her studies of young girls, 
portraiture and heads of characters equally 
demonstrate her sense of penetration, her 
young are delightfully so, and her “trapper”, 
that outdoor type, has that distant look of 
those who contemplate the vast spaces of our 
majestic north country. 

Having been through the mill, I’m almost 
as interested in the lot of the artist in society 


as I am in his work; I know that through 
lack of understanding many an artist has had 
to carry more than the burden he deserves; 
these hectic times are particularly devastating 
to any serious worker. I wonder how many 
people, except artists, are willing to put so 
much into their work without giving a second 
thought to remuneration once a commission 
is accepted and a vague arrangement has been 
discussed. 

The artist’s attitude is that he hopes the 
assignment will keep the wolf from the door, 
but there is never a question of sacrificing 
quality for any other consideration. Sylvia 


Sytvia Daoust. Arthur Labonté, Trapper 
Plaster with bronze patina 
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Daoust also has her tribulations in harassing 
little doses. Because of her growing reputation, 
she is offered commissions which have to be 
shelved for a time, due to the physical limita- 
tions of her production. One aspect that has 
never helped production is when the patron 
tries to impose his views and ideas on the 
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artist. There is no question that interf: ence 
of this sort has more than once interr ipted 
the creative thread. All artists have io go 
through the fencing stages of prelimi:aries, 
but once an idea has been grasped, the artist 
should be left alone to interpret his vision— 
that is where he proves his mettle. No one 
grabs the scalpel from the surgeon’s hand 
while being operated upon. (Should artists 
employ anaesthetists?) Fortunately, many 
patrons have found out through intelligent 
perception that a work of art, yet to be pro- 
duced, is not acquired like a suit of clothes, 
that their money gives them no right to inter- 
fere while the artist performs. Miss Daoust’s 
sculpture is a fine art and not a commercial 
product, even though it may return to her a 
portion of the means to carry on her develop- 
ment. As she said to me—“I’m not trying to 
compete with the manufacturers of mass-pro- 
duced castings who fulfil demands of all sorts.” 
God forbid. 

I hope that, through her example of good 
taste and refinement, some of those engaged 
in making the mass-produced article will dis- 
cover their conscience and at least obtain the 
services of better artists to design their 
originals and also that they will use more 
discrimination in their colouring. . . Bad taste 
has infiltrated even into the church, perhaps 
because of limited funds in some cases but 
more so because the only procurable articles 
were turned out coldly as a commercial pro- 
duct. A well known collector and authority 
on church sculpture once told me that, in a 
country church he visited, some little ecclesi- 
astic had fallen prey to the “buckeye” colour- 
ing to the point of ordering the little temple 
to be redecorated and all the fine old carved 
saints to have their faces lifted with pinks, 
reds, golds and harsh blues. 

Sylvia Daoust’s art is sober, the light ema- 
nates from within. At times, she applies a 
harmonious patina of colour here and there 
to intensify certain effects, but never would 
she allow herself to become imitative. 

Her contribution to Canadian sculpture is 
already established, but she is still climbing 
uphill, always reaching further and taking 
along with her some students who, she hopes, 
will accept with humility and determination 
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SyitviA Daoust 

Above: Mater Salvatoris, Chapel, 
The Noviciat des Cleres St. Viatem, 
Joliette 

Mahogany 


Right: Detail of the reredos for the 


altar, St. Patrice, Ste Anne-de-Beaupré 
Mahogany 


Opposite: Madonna 
Cherrywood with blue patina 
Collection: Dr. Roméo Boucher 


the responsibilities of having been gifted with 
talent. Her communion with students may 
perhaps compensate for the effort she gives 
there instead of devoting the rest of her life 
entirely to her work of love,—sculpture. 

The church has opened many doors to 
artists of the past who have populated the 
mystical world with symbolic figures which 
have survived centuries of strife and have 
become our most worth-while relics of human 
endeavour. Pure democracy is also a great 
ideal and offers a wealth of possibilities for 
artistic expression of human progress. How 
long will it be before our responsible officials 
realize the value of incorporating into murals 
the visual records of our development, or of 
bringing architect and sculptor together to 
integrate in monumental form our struggle to 
reach maturity? Where are the walls to paint, 
or the stone giants to support our public 
buildings? 
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Two Emigré 
Painters 
in London 


STEPHEN 
ANDREWS 


Joser HERMAN 
Welsh Miner 


Since the war, London has been the centre for many diverse and lively art movements. 
These range all the way from the neo-cubism of Jankel Adler to certain more thoroughly 
native developments which, in their mixture of impressionism and lyricism, remind you, on 
the one hand, of Constable, and, on the other, of Samuel Palmer. To the aspiring Canadian 
painter who goes to study in London, this contemporary variety of the aesthetic influences 
can prove at once both stinnilating and perplexing, so much so that the thoughtful student 
who wishes to pursue a purposeful course may take many months or even years to find his way 
through these influences and to choose those masters whose work interests him most. One such 
student is Stephen Andrews who comes from Winnipeg. Andrews, who was on a visit home 
this year, tells us that, after much search and after study and friendship with English artists 
as diverse as Minton and Pasmore, he finally found the inspiration he was seeking in tw 
emigré painters, Martin Bloch and Josef Herman. As these men are little known in Canada 
but have achieved considerable reputation in England, to the extent that they were commis- 
sioned to do work this year for the Festival of Britain, we feel that the following reflections 
on their work by Andrews will be of special interest to our readers. 
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wit tell you how a Canadian in London 

happened to find his particular master. Not 
far from Hyde Park there is the Ben Uri Art 
Gallery. In the permanent collection of the 
gallery a painting, Svendborg Harbour,arrested 
me by its subtle authority. I was told that its 
painter, Martin Bloch, lived in London—in 
fact just around the corner from my own 
lodgings. In him, I met a compact little man 
whose bearing reminded me of a Chinese 
mandarin. I immediately told him my difficulty 
(in charting a course amongst contemporary 
and often derivative influences) and he said 
that he might be able to help. He turned out 
to be the master I had hoped to find. 

Martin Bloch was born in Silesia. As a 
painter he developed in Spain along with his 
friend, Jules Pascin (of the iridescent paint- 
ings), and the chic Marie Laurencin. When he 
returned to Germany in 1920 he joined the 
“Freie Secession” and held many one-man 
exhibitions. Despite his acceptance and dis- 
tinction in Germany he was unable to adapt 
himself to the aesthetic theories propounded 
by the expressionists nor later could he con- 
form to the totalitarian conception of art as 


Marti~s Birocu 


Svendborg 
Harbour 


imposed after 1933. He paid the penalty of 
prominence. After opposition and attack he 
fled first to Denmark and then settled in Eng- 
land in 1934. 

During my time alone with Martin Bloch 
in his studio I was initiated into his procedure 
and I enjoyed working under this new disci- 
pline. My painting ceased to be a kind of 
fact-finding commission and I experienced, 
under his guidance, the shock of total vision. 
The interrelationship of parts which formed 
the whole became important—the intervals 
were made to speak. The most essential thing 
I learned from him was to sustain a unified 
approach to a motif, never to sink into separ- 
ateness by an over-minute and aimless exami- 
nation of a detail. “Always return to Nature 
to receive support for your own abstract inner 
vision; the world of the mind’s eye must be 
conveyed in a way that is humanly, visually 
and pictorially convincing”, he told me. “In- 
spiration can persist as a vivid symbol only 
when one has a firm recollection of an initial 
observation of Nature”. 

I recall him speaking to me of self-destruc- 
tive irony, the evident sterility which is the 


StepHeEN Anprews. The City, Cripplegate 


Collection: Sir Leonard Stone 


nether end of cubism. He was opposed to the 
dried-up well of neo-constructivism that led 
nowhere. 

Despite his intense individuality, it is possible 
to relate Bloch to his background. His tem- 
perament and his attitudes have a resemblance 
to Cézanne; among the old masters, Titian 
has meant most to him; Munch had been the 
modern he had turned to; Schmidt-Rotluff in 
Berlin had stood by him in his realization that 
form is manifested through colour. With care- 
ful reservations I may speak of Bloch as the 
last master of the post-impressionists. 

Whilst the tyranny of cubist innovations 
was running its gaunt course, Bloch was con- 
tinuing to explore the visual experience in- 
vestigated by Cézanne. But the vision cannot 
be separated from the means used to express 
it. Bloch’s craftsmanship is of the highest 
quality displaying his vision to perfection. 

Another painter, Josef Herman, stayed at 
Martin Bloch’s London studio on his frequent 
visits from his Welsh mining village, the 
astonishing name of which—Ystradgynlais—is 
belied by his dark, angular drawings of miners 
and their grim environment. Martin and Josef 
Herman are provocative in argument and I 
enjoyed their spirited conversations about arts 
and life. Of their polemics I would speak, but 
firstly I will let Eric Newton acquaint you 
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with their work. Of their joint exhibitiin jn 
1949 this distinguished critic wrote that 
Martin Bloch was the most mature pain‘er to 
be seen in London and that Herman wis the 
most powerful. He further noted that both 
artists painted with an urgency that sprang 
from conviction, but their convictions were 
different. 

I have heard and seen how these two painters 
found a mutual response and stimulus from 
these very differences. Now that I reflect, let 
me relate a few of their most revealing con- 
victions. I can say that the work of Bloch and 
Herman offers no easy formalism nor is it a 
mere pretext for some decorative scheme. 
They do not aspire to achieve distinction 
through a clever exaggeration of distinctive- 
ness. They reaffirm the importance of content 
in a picture and believe that without content 
no form can claim to be significant. 

I enquired about their philosophical basis 
and found that Herman thinks most about 
man’s moral, social and ethical problems, 
whereas Bloch is inspired by the new cosmo- 
logy and the expanding universe which have 
enabled him to say, along with the great 
Turner, that the Sun is God. 

In short, Herman’s interest in man takes him 
to the mountain and Bloch’s interest in the 
mountain takes him to man. 

Josef Herman was born in Warsaw and 
came to Britain by way of Belgium where he 
had been influenced by the Flemish contem- 
porary, Constant Permeke, whom I heard 
Josef proclaim as the painter of the half- 
century! Herman believes that life itself must 
become what we creatively imagine it to be, 
and he believes in the dignity of labour. He 
would instruct our generation in much the 
same way as Giotto instructed humanity. 

This year Herman’s large mural of miners 
will be seen by all who visit the British Indus- 
tries Pavilion at the Festival of Britain in 
London. The mural will exalt work and social 
values above all other values because Herman’s 
ideal is nothing if not Man writ large. 

Bloch once played the violin in an orchestra 
and this has given him a profound musical 
understanding and to his rhythmic sense colour 
speaks first. Here is Eric Newton to rhapso- 
dize: “For Martin Bloch, colour is what matters 
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most—colour of the kind that would be harsh 
and violent if it were not somehow tempered 
with twilight, so that the reds turn to wine 
colour, blues are softened to luminous green, 
pinks muffled with amethyst.” 

Bloch, too, is aware of the real human need 
and he perceives change, yet is not looking 
for any revolutionary means. Change must 
come from man’s objectivity and from the 
possibilities inherent in man. 

Bloch is one of the fifty British painters 


invited by the Arts Council of Great Britain 
to show a major work in the exhibition of 
contemporary British art prepared for the 
Festival of Britain. When I left London his 
large canvas was nearing completion. He had 
produced simplification by concentration, by 
ruling sentimentality out of the subject of his 
canvas, Bethesda Quarrymen Returning Home. 
Martin Bloch paints like one truly awake and 
conscious for he knows the need of an exact 
balance of outer and inner reality. 


When Ballet First Came to Canada 


Dr. Marius Barbeau of Ottawa recently told us that he had, in his own private collection 
of Canadian art and archaeology, a very early depiction of ballet as performed on the West 
Coast. “How old?” we asked, and were startled when he replied, “Oh, it’s an Indian carving 
showing Russian dancers and it was done in the 1830's.” With his permission we now repro- 
duce a photograph of “Ballet Russe, Sitka, Alaska”, as seen and interpreted in argillite by a 
Haida carver who lived at Skidegate, on the Queen Charlotte Islands, over one hundred years ago. 

The Haida Indians, it appears, were often employed as whalers on European and American 
ships and they sometimes visited Sitka, which was the old Muscovite capital of Alaska before 
that territory passed into American hands. There on festive occasions the Indians would have 
had a chance to watch Russian dancers performing. While they, of course, never saw real 
ballerinas, trained in the Moscow tradition, they most probably did see provincial troupes 
presenting variations of folk dances similar to those preserved for us today in such famous 
ballets as “Petrouchka’’. 

Let us, however, quote Dr. Barbeaw’s own description of this carving: “The ballerinas with 
fluffy skirts, and their partners in smart boots disport themselves merrily on the deck of a 
Boston sailing-ship plying Alaskan waters in search of sea-otter pelts for the Canton market. 
An Indian on one side is trying in his own way to rope a horse, the like of which he knew 
only by hearsay, as there was at the time no such animal in the country. And, opposite, a 
wild dog is scratching itself, at the right end—and place.” 

Done with the aid of tools supplied by the white traders, the first carvings of the Haida 
were, as in this instance, more closely related to European imagery than to their own tribal 
symbols. Only later did they turn to illustrating their own legends or reproducing totem poles 
in miniature, in their argillite carvings. 


Haida carving in argillite of Russian dancers and other figures. Collection: Dr. Marius Barbeau 
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7™ nudes painted within the last twelve 


months, Alex Colville’s finest work to 
date, are impressive in many ways. A cool 
serenity, a consummate achievement of balance 
in depth, a feeling of timelessness consciously 
sought and achieved and an ingenuity of com- 
position, w hich is never too obvious, make 
them amongst the finest figure paintings yet 
done in this country. The imponderables, the 
psychological factors, are fully implicit with- 
out the need of any surrealist sy mbolism,; they 
are often made one with the factors of balance 
and abstract pattern. 

After examining Colville’s work, one is im- 
pressed by the slow, organic growth of an idea 
through progressiv ely detailed sketches to the 
finished painting. To some temperaments, the 
danger of such a method would be loss of 
vitality and aesthetic feeling: in Colville’s case 
these "qualities are not only preserved but 
greatly amplified in the finished working. 
Over-emphasis on the spontaneous or on calli- 
graphy is not for him. 

In his complete control of an extremely 
difficult tempera medium, Colville establishes 
a high standard of craftsmanship. He has a 
clear grasp of a Canadian painter’s problems, 
and has found his own effective solution of 
these problems. His approach is that of a real- 
ist. He has dismissed as irrelevant the position 
of the artist in, for example, European society, 
and is happy to accept the facts and difficulties 
of Canadian life. 
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Towards 
a Personal 
Realism 


One of the preliminary 
sketches for the painting, 
Nude and Dummy, by 
Alex Colville reproduced 
on the opposite page 


He was born in Toronto of Scottish and 
Nova Scotian parents and passed most of his 
childhood and adolescence in Amherst, Nova 
Scotia, on the edge of the Tantramar Marshes. 
He studied at Mount Allison University, 
where he owed much to the sound teaching 
of Stanley Royle, then head of the art depart- 
ment. The war years were varied. He enlisted 
in 1942, and was appointed as an army war 
artist two years later. In this capacity he saw 
much of Europe and cruised the Mediterranean, 
but all of the past artistry of Europe seemed 
to him inapplicable to Canadians, however 
admirable it might be. 

Colville returned to Mount Allison in 1946 
as teacher, and found time for considerable 
productivity. An ambitious painting of 1947, 
Three Horses, was bought by the Art Gallery 
of Toronto. In 1948 he completed a large and 
handsome mural in the new men’s residence at 
the University. His work has also been seen 
frequently in various Canadian group and 
annual exhibitions, and a one-man show of his 
paintings is planned for the autumn of 1951 
at the New Brunswick Museum, Saint John. 

Good talents are not always articulate, nor 
verbally gifted. Colville is fortunate in this 
respect, and a portion of his credo is best 
expressed in his own words, as can be scen 
from the series of quotations which appear 
on the following page. 

Avery SHAW 
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Depending, I suppose, upon a painter’s personality and environment, he will 
reject the world and produce a pure and spiritual art of the mind, or he will accept 
the world and draw his art from earthly reality. Few artists have followed either 
extreme course of action but many, with personalities formed by a great culture, 
finding themselves in an environment to which they could not be sympathetic and 
which perhaps filled them with despair, have understandably turned toward a pure 
and unearthly art form. Such a course would be unnatural, and in fact impossible, 
for me; 1 want to declare the value and significance of the objective world, and the 
way for me to do this is by representational painting. 

Although a painting is derived from experience, it must exist as a thing in itself, 
an end, not a means. Now obviously abstract painting meets this requirement, but 
when representational paintings are viewed by the public they may be regarded as 
mediums for examining life, mere panes of glass. In order to overcome this difficulty, 
and because an artist must conceive as well as perceive if he is to present the full 
implications of his subject, | work in an indirect way. By painting largely “out of 
my bead” and by using an arduous technique | aim to produce paintings which are 
constructions on a flat surface, each with an individual identity. 

Most of us agree that the art of the past changes or influences the art of today, 
just as today’s art changes the art of the past. We differ, though, when we indicate 
the past art which is particularly meaningful to us. To me, for instance, Italian 
painting of the earlier fifteenth century is more interesting than European painting 
from 1910 to 1940. I regard the situation which produced the School of Paris art 
as just as remote, and unlike our situation, as that which produced Masaccio and 
Piero della Francesca : neither of them apply by any means completely to us, but 
to me the latter painters are more significant. Artists often react against the work 
of the generation before them—I have no inclination to work in the tradition estab- 


lished by the leading European painters of this century. aici Wide 
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Reproduced from “The Canadian Army, 1939-45". Plate: courtesy, The Department of National |) 


Avex The Nijmegen Bridge. Canadian War Collection 
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When I did this | was essentially a landscape painter, like most ar 

a Canadians. Because of this, the painting by-passes what 1 now 
= think was the main aspect of the war—the human one. Yet the tie 
Nijmegen Bridge had a wonderful nobility, and the whole scene de 
ba had a sort of serenity which must have appealed to me. Theré - 
' were moments which transcended the war, and I believe that - 
these were the ones which 1 usually painted—other moments were (% 
either too melodramatic, or beyond my power at the time to . 

make concrete. ALEX COLVILLE 
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The Ontario College of Art on View 


“ Artsts are born; not made”. This is the sort 

of affirmation which I suppose can never be 
definitely corroborated. Yet of the value of train- 
ing, of the supreme import of taking profit from 
what has gone before, there can surely be no 
question. A diamond in the rough is none the less 
a diamond, but the glitter and authority of the 
final product are a consequence of a variety of 
influences upon its surfaces. 

And so I believe it is high time for Canadians 
to pay more critical attention to our schools of 
art, which are playing such a responsible role in 
aiding our artists of tomorrow. The Ontario 
College of Art in Toronto may be young 
aesthetically, but in comparative Canadian terms 
the organization is no youngster. Founded in 
1879 by the recently incorporated Ontario Society 
of Artists, it has been the possessor since 1912 
of a provincial charter, and today has a student 
body in excess of five hundred. The annual 
exhibition which opened at the Art Gallery of 
Toronto on May 18 was a first-class chance for 
the public to see for itself what one of the best 
of our art educational organizations was up to. 

The display, as one might expect, essayed to 
demonstrate the best work of its students, both 
in relation to the respective stages of study and 
alternative available courses. Thus there were 
displays by the first year foundation course 
(compulsory training for every entrant), as well 
as exhibits from the several departments of ad- 
vertising art; drawing and painting; sculpture; 
general handicrafts (ceramics, textiles, metal 
work, furniture); general design; interior deco- 
ration and industrial design. Or, to break these 
headings down into more everyday terms, there 
were, among other things, examples of fine letter- 
ing, lithography, pottery, of how a summer 
cottage might be, as well as selections of various 
paintings and sculpture. In short, the exhibition, 
despite the unsatisfactory allotment of space into 
which this disparate assembly was crammed, was 
an exceedingly interesting cross-section of our 
arts at the training stage. 

The professed aim of the College, in its educa- 
tional attitudes, is to be inspirational rather than 
dogmatic. And I am happy to report that assum- 
ing this exhibition is a truthful editing of the 
most promising work done during the year 
(which I think we can take it to be) then preach- 
ing and practice go nicely together. Nowhere 
do you sense the heavy hand of the master, nor 


the confining of the specific “projects” within 
a pre-ordained aesthetic concept. 

Rather the guidance identifiable is of another 
sort, nearly all of it salutary. There is, for in- 
stance, a notable concern with draughtsmanship, 
whether it relates to the cadre of a painting or 
the suggested model for a commercial advertise- 
ment. Similarly, there is a conscientious preoccu- 
pation with the intelligent application of colour 
and, in the applied sphere, with considerations 
such as layout. The exhibition then is a credit not 
simply to the students but equally to the rela- 
tively youthful and open-minded staff. 

Not that everything about the College, and its 
work, is rosy. Fees alone amount to two hundred 
and fifty dollars a year, and the number of 
scholarships and bursaries is lamentably short 
of the need. It is patently wrong that any talented 
artist or designer should be denied a start, because 
his family is short of funds. Moreover, teaching 
space is inadequate, sprawled about in several 
buildings, whereas obviously all activities should 
be located under one roof. Despite this, how- 
ever, the College right now shines out as one 
of the brightest lights on the Toronto artistic 
scene—a cheerful augury for the future. 


AnprREW BELL 
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Paut Kane. 


Sketches of 1-dah-wah-lkausk poe of an Indian girl 


Pencil and water colour 
The Royal Ontario Museum 


Paul Kane — A Sheaf of Sketches 


KENNETH E. KIDD 


1 Is as an oil painter of Indian scenes that 

Paul Kane is best known to Canadians. But 
in making his records of the early North-west, 
he also did countless pencil and water-colour 
sketches, many of which are still preserved. 
The Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology 
fortunately received a large number of them 
as a gift a few years ago; they are now avail- 
able there for study. 

Travelling largely i in the fur brigade of the 
Hudson’s Bay ‘Company, Kane made his long 
and arduous journey across the plains and 
mountains to the Pacific Coast during the two 
years, 1846-48. He visited Fort Garry, Fort 
Pitt, Fort Edmonton, and canoed down the 
Columbia past Fort Colville to Fort Vancouver 
at its mouth. There he spent several months 
sketching and making side trips up to Van- 
couver Island and to the Indian villages along 
the coast. He returned over almost the same 
route, suffering unbelievable hardships, until 
he reached Edmonton again. In March of 1848, 
he arrived back in Toronto, his arms filled 
with one of the largest sheaves of sketches ever 
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gleaned by any artist of the century, Catlin 
excepted. 

When he set out for an earlier trip in 1845 
to Sault Ste. Marie and the Fox River in 
Wisconsin, Kane took along as part of his 
“portfolio” a little brown-backed sketch-book 
containing. both plain and coloured paper, 
which he obviously had used during his pre- 
vious studies in Europe, since it still contains 
a few sketches in pencil of Italian scenes. In 
it, he worked both in pencil and in pencil 
combined with water colour. Kane used his 
pencil with almost photographic effect in de- 
picting river and boating scenes, rocks and 
Indian camps. Usually no unnecessary or 
extraneous matter was put in; the scenes con- 
tain the essentials required to give a clear con- 
cise report. There is a fine gradation of shad- 
ing in these, which Kane was never able to 
achieve in any of his oils, and which contri- 
butes to making many of these field sketches 
more satisfying to us ‘than much of his studio 
work, The water-colour-and-pencil combina- 
tion was used chiefly at this stage for produc- 
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ing portraits and representations of handicrafts, 
although a few landscapes, such as that of 
Sault Ste. Marie, are also done in this medium. 
By means of it he was able to create delightful 
miniatures, like that of a girl on Manitoulin 
Island, which is reproduced here. Character- 
istically, only the head and shoulders are shown 
in this work. The head and face are done with 
care, and the details of the costume around 
the neck and shoulders are likewise depicted 
with some degree of precision. But the rest of 
the costume is but vaguely suggested and the 
background filled in with several shades of 
colour by w ay of a foil. We seem to see in this 
little water colour a foreshadowi ing of Kane’s 
use of dark tones in his oils. The artist was 
definitely happier with his pencil; and for an 
example, one need look no further than the 
drawing of I-dah-wah-Ikausk, sketched on the 
same page as the water colour of the girl. 
Here, the artist seemed to feel himself to be 
master of his medium, free to produce an amaz- 
ingly realistic miniature of a_ fine-looking 
young native. 

When he set off for the North-west coast 
in 1846 on his longer trip, most of his meagre 
equipment quickly became exhausted, for he 
was forced to use scraps of notepaper, some 


KANE. 


Pencil sketch. 


of it even lined in blue, before the end of his 
journey. His water colours, fortunately, did 
not run out, and thus the intrepid artist-ex- 
plorer was able to record a truly great number 
of scenes along the way. 

Kane’s lifetime ambition was to “devote 
whatever talents and proficiency (he) possessed 
to the painting of a series of pictures illustra- 
tive of the North American Indians and 
scenery”. This was the ruling passion of the 
first half of his life. For this he denied himself 
much, underwent great hardships. He wanted 
his work to be an historical record. If we 
choose to regard it mainly as an artistic en- 
deavour, we do it violence. The artistic con- 
tent would seem to have been incidental in the 
mind of Kane himself. On the other hand, 
when he came later to do his oil paintings, he 
felt it necessary to conform to certain accepted 
art conventions of his day, and these oils 
accordingly are more derivative in style than 
are his drawings. But out in the field, his 
sketching was untrammelled by such conven- 
tions; it was natural, spontaneous and spirited. 
And the freest of all are the pencil drawings 
which date from the Great Lakes trip of 
1845. The artist poured himself into this work; 
his values speak to us through it. 


An Indian from the Gulf of Georgia. 


The Royal Ontario Museum 
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HE prevalence of too many gadgets and too 


many eccentric coffee-tables, also an 
obvious lack of emphasis on machine techni- 
ques and on the economies of mass production, 
were the principal criticisms levelled by the 
judges against the great majority of entries 
submitted this March in the first industrial 
design competition ever held in Canada. As a 
result, the judges recommended to the Na- 
tional Industrial Design Committee that none 
of the principal prizes should be awarded. At 
the same time they noted that certain designs, 
while not fully professional, were yet ex- 
tremely competent and either elegant in form 
or ingenious in application. For this reason 
they suggested that special awards of $500.00 
be given to the following for their entries: 
James Warren, Ontario College of Art, 
Toronto; the team of Hugh W. R. McMillan, 
Hugh F. McMillan, J. A. McCuish, School of 
Architecture, University of Manitoba, Winni- 
peg; Pierre Gauvin, Pratt Institute, New York 
(formerly a student at the Ontario College of 
Art); Julien Hébert, professor at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, Montreal; Norman Slater, In- 
stitute of Design, Chicago (a graduate of 
McGill University, Montreal); George A. 
Robb, architect and lecturer at the School of 
Architecture, University of Toronto. Three of 
these designs are reproduced here. 
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Reflections 
on a Competition 
for Product Designs 


Jutien Heépert 


Design for a double triangle 
frame support of aluminum 
tube for a hantmock type of 
garden seat 


Below: Pierre GAvuvIN 
Chair design employing 
expanded aluminum: with 
metal rods as supports 


While this initial competition may be con- 
sidered, relatively speaking, to be a failure, 
those financing it, the National Gallery of 
Canada, the Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion and the Aluminum Company of Canada, 
have nevertheless agreed that further compe- 
titions should be held in co-operation with the 
National Industrial Design Committee. These, 
however, will be more specific in nature. 
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NorMAN Siater. Design for luminaire for downward direct and indirect lighting 


Whereas the first competition was announced 
as being simply for product designs for home 
or garden, suitable for manufacturing, new 
contests when announced will be for more 
clearly defined categories of articles. 

The preponderance of furniture designs 
submitted, which were in imitation of modish 
shapes of the early thirties, seemed to indicate 
to the judges that there was a very low and 
uncreative level of vocational training in Can- 
ada. This, they added, might prove to be a 
very serious handicap to the healthy develop- 
ment of contemporary Canadian furniture de- 
sign unless very strict antidotes were provided. 
Such antidotes, one hopes, are being supplied 
by the architectural schools in our universities 
and by the product design section of the On- 
tario College of Art. In this connection one 
notes that five of the special prizes were given 
to designers, who were either senior students 
in these schools or who had had some training 
in them. 

A number of younger Canadian painters, 
when they heard of this contest, decided to 
try their hand at product design. While none 
of them won awards, a few did submit entries 
interesting enough to attract some favourable 
comment from the judges. One such item by 
Jacques de Tonnancour is described on an- 
other page. Also a young sculptor, Julien 
Hébert, who had no previous experience in 
this field, managed to win one of the $500.00 
awards for the excellent and economic struc- 
tural principle he embodied in a design for 


aluminum tube supports for use in garden 
furniture. Hébert studied recently under 
Jacques Lipchitz in Paris and is now professor 
of sculpture at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
Montreal. 

The great publicity extended to this com- 
petition by the press and radio might have 
led many observers to think that this was the 
principal recent activity of the National In- 
dustrial Design Committee. It is, however, only 
one of many projects being developed by that 
advisory committee in co-operation with the 
National Gallery of Canada. 

Public appreciation of good design in pro- 
ducts for the home and garden, for the school 
and office, is fostered in every way possible. 
To this end the Committee is now working 
closely with the Canadian Association of Con- 
sumers, which is collecting from housewives 
suggestions for improved designs. Eventually, 
after further discussion and_ investigation, 
these will be passed on in the form of detailed 
recommendations to Canadian manufacturers. 

Displays on design which have been distri- 
buted widely during the past few years are 
still available for use by interested groups. 
More booklets are to be published and a start 
is being made in sponsoring public lectures. 
For example, assistance has been offered to the 
University of Toronto .in the financing of an 
extension course in product design to be given 
this coming winter. 

DonaLp W. BucHANAN 
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Jacques DE TONNANCOUR 


A coffee-table in glass 

and plywood, designed by 
this artist, contrasted with 
one of his recent paintings 


When a painter tries his hand at designing furniture be will not, if be is honest with himself, use 
ideas taken directly from: his painting; instead he will start afresh from basic principles to solve the 
new problems he is confronted with. This has been the approach of Jacques de Tonnancour. While 
his paintings are legitimately related to the neo-cubist tradition in art, his furniture, as can be seen 
above, is in no sense derived directly from his painting. On the other hand, a few of the eccentric 
designs in coffee-tables submitted in the recent Canadian product design competition can be traced 
back to various fads, current twenty years ago, which at that time led many imitative designers 
to copy, superficially and in all manner of inappropriate media, the angularities to be found in early 
cubist painting. An example of the absurdities to which such false analogies still lead appears below. 


Design for a coffee-table 
_submitted by an 

entrant in the recent 
product design competition 
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YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
TO INSPECT 
OUR NEW GALLERY 


On three floors, in fourteen showrooms, are 
on display paintings by prominent Canadian, 
American and European artists. Also for sale 


are important works by Old Masters. 


DOMINION GALLERY 


1438 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST MONTREAL 


Ideal for close work 
—reading or sewing. 


Light can be pointed 
in any direction. 


SUNSPOT 
LUMINAIRES 


Made with permanent, 
patented ‘“Alumilite”’ 
finish—will not tarnish, 
flake or chip. 


Ideal for 
use asa 
sun lamp 


or 
heat lamp 


Directional lighting — 
wherever you need it 
for close work or for 
relaxed reading. De- 
signed for beauty of 
appearance and light- 
ing perfection. Goose- 
neck comes in lengths 
of 2, 12, 18, and 24 
inches. 


For full information, write to 


LIGHTING MATERIALS LIMITED 


80? ERIN STREET WINNIPEG 
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The Ontario Society of Artists Receives a 
Few Protests and Much Publicity 


The exhibition this year of the Ontario Society 
of Artists, Canada’s oldest painting organization, 
created a considerable stir, though unhappily not 
for the best of reasons. Right at the outset, three 
of its better known members resigned from the 
Society. The show, in their estimate, was weighted 
improperly with stylized and non-representa- 
tional work, much of which they felt, besides 
being difficult to understand, was of no aesthetic 
consequence. And the results were what you 
might expect. Large numbers went to see the 
exhibition, and there was a considerable amount 
of lively debate about the respective merits of 
the representational as against the non-represen- 
tational approach. 

Now, put briefly, what was this controversial 
show like? To begin with it was big, incorpor- 
ating approximately ninety canvases, and a baker’s 
dozen of sculptures. Moreover, as in recent years, 
there was a so-called “Special Section”, the pur- 
pose of which is avowedly educational. This time 
the section dealt with “Ways of Painting”, that 
is to say twenty works, each done in a different 
medium, illustrative of the several methods and 
techniques out of which a contemporary painting 
may be compounded. For what it purported to 
be the special section came off very well. Whether 
such essays in public education are appropriate to 
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Coast 
to Coast 
in Art 


TITIAN 
Nymph and Shepherd 


In the exhibition of 
Art Treasures from the 
Vienna Collections, on 
view at the Art Gallery 
of Toronto this summer 


serious exhibitions of painting, however, is highly 
debatable. 

Concerning the controversy, many were of the 
opinion that several of the non-objective works 
did not measure up satisfactorily, and that the 
show would have been stronger without them. 
In other words we would agree with the three 
resigning gentlemen that the exhibition had its 
artistic weak spots. But our protest would be 
against violation of necessary aesthetic standards, 
with no concern whatever for whether the pic- 
ture was “academic” or “modern”. Surely the 
important thing in any exhibition is to ensure 
that what gets hung talks evocatively. And the 
truth as we see it is that the work included in the 
1951 O.S.A. showing mirrors trends common to 
all the larger Canadian painting societies, though 
for the moment, perhaps, not the full best in these 
trends. 


Vancouver Helps Bring Contemporary 
British Painting to the West Coast 
Thirty-seven pictures by twenty-one British 
painters were shown in April at the Vancouver 
Art Gallery. The exhibition was organized by the 
British Council at the request of the Vancouver 
Art Gallery for presentation not only in Van- 
couver but also in several American cities on the 
West Coast, in order to give these centres an 
opportunity to see and purchase good examples 
of modern British painting. Since the collection 


was not intended as a representative cross-section 
of contemporary British work, no one was 
tempted by it to make sweeping statements about 
art in Great Britain today. But the variety and 
virility of the show did indicate at least the 
presence of vital and searching elements in its 
artistic life. There was variety: lyricism in the 
abstract still-lifes of Patrick Heron, and the 
landscape of Peter Lanyon; suggestive imagery 
in the metamorphic nature themes of Graham 
Sutherland, the nameless inner terrors of Francis 
Bacon; sensitivity in the refined abstractions of 
Ben Nicholson; and authority in the expressive 
figure abstractions of Robert Colquhoun. There 
was virility: in the painterly handling of Frances 
Hodgkins, Matthew Smith, Ivon Hitchens, in the 
dynamic nature abstractions of William Gear, 


in a landscape by John Piper. 


WynpHAMm Lewis 
The Armada 


Purchased by the 
Vancouver Art 
Gallery from the 
recent West Coast 
exhibition of British 
painting 


Of the 37 pictures, nine were sold in Van- 
couver. If there are comparable sales in the cities 
where the exhibition will subsequently be shown, 
Seattle, San Jose, San Francisco, Salt Lake City 
and Portland, the British Council may well be 
encouraged to send additional exhibitions to the 
West Coast. 


Art Treasures from Austria to be 
Shown in Toronto 

The only showing in Canada of the Art Trea- 
sures from the Vienna Collections, lent by the 
Austrian Government, will be in the Art Gallery 
of Toronto from August 5 to September 16. In- 
cluded are such fine paintings as Portrait of a 
Young Woman by Giorgione, Diana and Callisto 
by Titian, Susanna and the Elders by Tintoretto, 
Portrait of the Artist by Rembrandt and a notable 
group of portraits of the children of Philip IV of 
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Spain by Velasquez. In addition to the collection 
of paintings, there are Renaissance bronzes, Greek 
and Roman antiquities, tapestries and ornamental 
objects of varied origin, including the famous 
gold salt cellar by Benvenuto Cellini. The items 
in this exhibition are the same as those which, 
since their arrival from Europe in 1949, have 
been shown in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, and several other American museums. 


Third Annual Presentation of the 
Canadian Film Awards 

Well trained actors are being used more and 
more today in Canada’s documentary films. The 
important role they play is particularly noticeable 
in Apres le bagne and Feelings of Depression, two 
subjects which won top citations in the theatrical 
and non-theatrical classes respectively of the 
Canadian Film Awards for 1950 as presented in 
Ottawa this April. 

Some years ago, in the first Canadian documen- 
taries, the director and the cameraman tended to 
make pictures directly from the basic sources of 
film reportage. From the field, they brought back 
some rather rough-hewn chunks, taken from the 
raw material of Canadian life, which they then 
managed to refine, by editing and cutting, into 
smooth-flowing descriptions of basic Canadian 
themes, such as how children learn to play 
hockey, in Hot Ice, or of the growth of the co- 
operative movement in the Maritimes, in The 
Rising Tide. 

But this more straightforward approach is no 
longer possible when subjects as complicated 
socially and psychologically as the rehabilitation 


of released prisoners have to be treated, as in 
Apres le bagne, or when mental health proble:ns 
have to be analysed in films being put out for 
the Department of National Health and Welfare. 

Such productions involve using studio sets as 
well as professional actors. And how difficult a 
task it is! The director, in employing these basic- 
ally theatrical elements, must avoid all semblance 
of theatricality; that is because, to preserve a 
feeling of documentary authenticity, his film 
must retain an air of casual realism from start 
to finish. That our movie makers are developing 
the experience which enables them to surmount 
such difficulties is amply proved by Apres le 
bagne, with its scenes ranging from prison to 
cheap boarding-house, from small factory work- 
shops to big city streets. 

Director of Apres le bagne was Ronald Wey- 
man of the National Film Board of Canada and 
the principal actor was Lionel Villeneuve. Stanley 
Jackson, also of the National Film Board, directed 
Feelings of Depression. 

Incidentally, while the large audience which 
was invited to witness the presentation of the 
Canadian Film Awards in Ottawa this year saw 
the directors in question receive the awards, they 
didn’t have a proper chance to view the principal 
winning films. A number of other productions, 
one of which had not even received a supple- 
mentary special award, were shown instead. 
There was, it is true, one reel of Aprés le bagne 
screened, but it was cut off, through an _unfor- 
tunate oversight, in the middle of a particularly 
exciting passage. These awards are meant to give 


These designs by Edward Evans 
(left) and by James Rodgers (right ) 
received first and second prizes 
respectively in the category of 
surface designs for candy boxes in 
the first national competition in 
package and label design open to 
the art schools of Canada. In this, 
12 awards totalling $1,450 were 
given by the Canadian Package 
Design Committee this June. Both 
Evans and Rodgers are students 
at the School of Art, University of 
Manitoba. Grand award winner 
was Bruce Walker, Ontario College 
of Art, Toronto; he submitted 
designs for folding cartons for 
pharmaceutical products. 
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Composition 


prestige and publicity to Canadian film makers; 
but one doubts if this purpose is being upheld, 
when those attending this annual “festival” do 
not have a chance to view properly the two 
pictures judged to be “the best of the year”. 


The Director of the National Gallery of 
Canada Honoured by Mount Allison 
University 

A most fitting honour was recently accorded 
H. O. McCurry, Director of the National Gallery 
of Canada, when he was given an honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws by Mount Allison University, 
Sackville, New Brunswick, for his services to 
Canadian art. 

In presenting Mr. McCurry for the degree, 
Lawrén P. Harris, Director of the School of Fine 
and Applied Arts, described his contribution in 
the following terms: “He has encouraged art 
and artists, assisted industry, furthered art educa- 
tion and appreciation, and made Canada, through 
the talents of her artists, known to millions beyond 
our borders. In his official capacity, he has made 
a profound contribution to Canadian art and 
culture during his 33 years of service to the 
National Gallery and people of Canada.” 

Mr. Harris also mentioned in more detail the 
circulation of exhibitions in both Canada and 
abroad, which had been promoted by Mr. 
McCurry, and such extension services, as repro- 
ductions, films and lecture and radio programmes, 
which had been initiated by him. Mr. McCurry 
was also instrumental in founding in 1947 the 
Canadian Museums Association of which he was 
elected the first President. 


The editors of this magazine are pleased to 
join in this tribute, as Mr. McCurry has been one 
of the strongest supporters of this publication 
from the beginning; in fact, it was only through 
his encouragement and assistance that it was 
possible for the earlier regional magazine, Mari- 
time Art, to be transformed eight years ago into 
this larger national quarterly, Canadian Art. 


Brusberg Returns to Vancouver and 
Controversy Rages over His Art 

In the autumn of 1950 the Vancouver public 
saw for the first time some paintings by Jerry 
Brusberg, a young Vancouver artist who had 
been working on the West Coast of the United 
States for several years previously. His large 
canvases, sometimes ten or eleven feet in their 
greatest dimension, were a puzzle to many 
observers, even to those who had a nodding 
acquaintance with, American expressionist ab- 
stract painters like Jackson Pollock, de Kooning, 
Ab Reinhardt. For the most part monochromatic 
studies in greys, blacks and whites (with an occa- 
sional note of red), in which trails of shining 
white or black enamels constitute a framework 
for semi-regular patches of thinner oil pigment, 
these pictures seem to explore the inner cell- 
structure of some unknown, unidentified dark 
matter, the boundaries of which are set arbitrarily 
by the frame. 

For some weeks they were the centre of a 
minor battle which was waged on the “letters- 
to-the-editor” pages in Vancouver newspapers. 
The latest word is that Brusberg will have a one- 
man show next season at the Betty Parsons 
Gallery in New York. 
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Viennese school girls look at the paintings they have prepared for the Junior 
Red Cross programme 


Canada Joins 


Jim Henderson of the Maurice Cody School in Toronto 
displays a drawing for the Canadian contribution 


an International 
School Art Programme 


An international programme for 

the exchange of children’s art is 

being sponsored by Junior Red ak. : 

Cross Societies throughout the ; 

world. In Canada, Dr. Muriel Up- 
richard, National Director of the }) 
Junior Red Cross Society, Toronto, ; 

is in charge. Already, on an experi- 1 
mental basis, some work has been 
done in Ontario in the selection 
and distribution of pictures. Dis- 
plays from Italy and Japan are now 
circulating in that province; also 
a committee is studying drawings 
sent in fron: Ontario schools and 
several hundred examples have 
been submitted for possible inter- 
national distribution. The expecta- 
tion is that this programme will 
soon be extended throughout the 
Dominion. 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION — 


SOME EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT 


The Disinterested Effort of 
Voluntary Organizations 

An impression has apparently been created in the 
minds of some observers that in the submissions from 
most voluntary organizations appearing before us 
were requests for financial aid. That was not so. 
With few exceptions these bodies fully realized that 
the Commission was not authorized by its instructions 
to recommend grants of public funds for such pur- 
poses. If the financial difficulties of various organiza- 
tions were mentioned in their briefs, and seldom 
could they claim affluence, this naturally followed 
from an effort on their to tell the Royal Com- 
mission about their affairs. Without a reference to 
finance the picture would have been incomplete. 
What we were impressed with was the disinterested 
effort which lay behind these briefs. The persons 
appearing asked nothing for themselves. In each case 
they represented a cause in which they believed and 
often the delegates had come to our sessions from 
great distances and at personal inconvenience and 


Painting and the Spirit of Canada 

We were naturally interested to learn of the appre- 
ciation abroad of Canadian painting. Canada’s earlier 
reputation in this field was achieved by the original 
work of the romantic naturalists which aroused the 
admiration’ of critics at the Wembley Exhibition in 
1924-25 and at the Exposition of the Jeu de Paume 
in Paris in 1927. Modern Canadian painting can no 
longer exploit the novelty of the Canadian landscape. 
Our young abstract painters are being judged on 
exactly the same footing as are the abstract painters 
of other countries. .... 

In spite of this, the Canadian painter faces very 
serious problems. Painting in Canada is not yet fully 
recognized as a necessary part of the general culture 
of the country, to the detriment both of the painters 
and of other Canadians...... The result is that 
in spite of the great enthusiasm of the painters and 
of important groups of amateurs, they are still some- 
what isolated from the rest of the population. Art 
galleries, as we have said, do all they can to bridge 
the gulf, but they have not sufficient means to allow 
them to encourage Canadian painting by regular 
pre of Canadian pictures. The resale is that, 

though there is Canadian painting of v i 
painters and more Canadian paintings. ... . 

Painting, then, is generally regarded as the most 
advanced and at the same time as the most imme- 
diately communicable expression of the spirit of 
Canada. Painting is, of course, independent of any 
difference of language; its products can be readily 
moved about and can be exhibited in any desired 


locality; most important, painting in Canada has 
a yet by the other arts. 
The Place of Sculpture 

Our sculptors express themselves, as do those of 
other countries, both in single works of art as well 
as in sculpture in an architectural setting. The ten- 
dency of this art, we are told, is to be increasingly 
related to architecture, “to follow in the path of 
architecture, to be a consequence of architecture and 
to be, so to speak, a part of an edifice”. We have 
been reminded of recent successful ventures in 
architectural sculpture in the Province of Quebec 
which show “the sense of intimacy given by the 
great decorative groups of former times; their power 
to inspire, their abundant life and their unity”. 
is, however, less of pure sculpture, that is, of single 
works recording an historical event or dealing simply 
with some subject complete in itself. The existence 
of certain great single works does not invalidate this 

eral statement. We are informed, however, that 

although sculptors welcome the revival of interest 
in architectural sculpture for public buildings which 
has been particularly marked in the last decade, at 
the same time, they would like a wider field for 
purely individual single productions. They suffer as 
do artists in other fields from the dearth of private 
patrons. 


Architecture and Public Apathy 

On the general state of both architecture and town 
planning we received somewhat disturbing reports. 
Architecture, according to one group, although it 
has the greatest influence of all the arts on the 
manner of living, is largely ignored by the public. 
“Builders are creating across the breadth of da 


‘row upon row of architectural monstrosities in com- 


munities whose almost immediate pattern is one of 
decline and blight.” The justice of such a forthright 
statement by a group of younger professional archi- 
tects, if not accepted, is certainly not denied by older 
individuals and groups, professional and amateur, who 
gave us their views. It was submitted to us that archi- 
tecturally the public in general has little respect for 
the past, is heedless about the future, and apathetic 
or confused about the present. Of the importance 
of the newer art of town planning, Canadians, it 
seems, are for the most part still unaware. 


The Design of Government Buildings 

The prevailing pattern of Federal Government 
buildings at Ottawa has been a matter of severe 
comment. Although, in theory, there is to be no 
regimentation on style in the buildings contemplated 
under the new Capital Plan, there is a danger, we are 
told, that the “romanticism” of the Chateau Laurier 
will be replaced by that of Greece and Rome. The 
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expense. .... 
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Capital Plan was also criticized for its apparent 
assumption that all public buildings should be monu- 
mental in character. It was urged that in modern 
times government buildings should be monumental 
or otherwise according to the oy for which 
they are designed, and that rigidity in suc 

is unrealistic. 

Two important suggestions were made to us. First, 
all important buildings should be designed in o 
competition. Such a procedure would help to avoid 
the mediocrity which so easily besets government 
architecture and would provide at once an example 
to private enterprise and a stimulus to the architec- 
tural consciousness of the public. It would have the 
added advantage of encouraging the able young 
architect who too often must spend his early years 
executing the plans of others... . . 


The National Gallery of Canada 

The present building is inconveniently situated, 
ill-arranged and badly lighted; it lacks proper facili- 
ties for the staff; it is overcrowded, and the tem- 

artitions together with the highly inflam- 
used in the basement form 
a serious fire hazard... .. 

For the extension of the staff and for the purchase 
of works of art an increased appropriation is urgently 
needed. Another comparison with the annual budgets 
of American galleries shows how modest is the 
amount spent by Canada’s National Gallery: 


h matters 


Purchase Total 
Fund nditure 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. $317,498 $955,963 
Toledo Museum of Art... 1: 328,447 656,894 
Cleveland Museum of Art... 493,754 


Philadelphia Museum of Art_not published 798,094 
National Gallery of Canada 
(average for 10 years)... 32,000 90,000 
(appropriation 1950-1) __. 75,000 260,770 


Travelling Exhibitions a Major Responsibility 

On the subject of travelling exhibitions, forty 
groups in all parts of the country discussed their 
problems and their needs. It must be remembered 
that exhibitions, important to all galleries, are essen- 
tial to the smaller ones, which depend on them for 
most of their interest and support. We received 
numerous statements that the National Gallery should 
send out more exhibitions and, if possible, exhibitions 
of higher quality. A better representation of Canadian 
painting in particular was urged..... Local galleries 
also described to us the difficulties under which they 
often must work. Lack of adequate permanent 
premises, lack of facilities for unpacking the pictures 
received for exhibition purposes, and want of even 
sufficient experienced help have meant that local 
arrangements must often be made at astra of much 
sacrifice of time and effort on the oO le. 

The officials of the National Callery oa Saecaly 
well aware of these problems. The Gallery fully 
shares the view of local institutions that it exists to 
serve the nation and not the capital city alone. As 
we have said, the Gallery for many years has main- 
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tained a generous and even ambitious icy of 
travelling exhibitions, and has regarded tide acoig 
as a major responsibility 
There are, however, two major limiting factors, 
from the cost, in the extension of loan exhibj- 
tions. One is the absence in other Canadian cities of 
fireproof buildings in which to hang the pictures, and 
the other is the want of experienced staff in loca 
galleries to take care of unpacking, display and re. 
king. There are only about six local art galleries 
in the country completely satisfactory in these 
respects. 


RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING THE 
ARTS 


A Council for the Arts, Letters, Humanities 
and Social Sciences 

There does not exist in Canada any government- 
supported body to do for the arts and letters and for 
the humanities and social sciences what the National 
Research Council does for the natural sciences and 
the technical crafts .. . 

Unlike most countries in the world we have in 
Canada no advisory or executive body to deal with 
the question of our cultural relations abroad. . . .. 

We do not in Canada a clearing-house or a 
centre of information on the arts, letters, humanities 
and social sciences. ... . 

There are in Canada many voluntary bodies whose 
work is of national importance but whose resources 
are inadequate for their growth or even for their 
survival... . 

Although Canada is a member of the United 
Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, there is not yet established in Canada any form 
of National Commission for UNESCO. 


We therefore recommend: 

a. That a body be created to be known as the 
Canada Council for the Encouragement of the 
Arts, Letters, Humanities and Social Sciences to 
stimulate and to help voluntary ' organizations 
within these fields, to foster Canada’s cultural 
relations abroad, to perform the functions of a 
national commission for UNESCO, and to devise 
and administer a system of scholarships as re- 
commended in Chapter XXII. 

We have given great care, in our deliberations, to 
the many submissions made to us concerning the 
appropriate composition of such a Council, notably 
from Canadian artists and writers who have urged 
that a Council be established which would be repre- 
sentative of their professional organizations. With 
this view we are unable to agree. We judge that the 
members of a policy-making body to be concerned 
with many complex aspects of Canadian life should 
be free to consider all problems before them without 
the restraints which normally would bind them too 
closely to the organization or to the group which 
they would represent. We were confirmed in this 
view by our decision to recommend one body only 
for the various functions which we have described, 
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functions which cannot properly be carried on by a 
rigidly representative body. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that a ian artist, a Canadian musician, a 
Canadian writer, or a Canadian scholar should not 
serve on the Council; if he does, however, he should 
sit in his capacity as a distinguished and public-spirited 
Canadian citizen rather than as the 
a particular organization or institution, or of a ial- 
pes We should also consider it a ediieities if 
this Canada Council became in any sense a depart- 
ment of government, but we realize that since this 
body will be spending public money it must be in an 
effective manner responsible to the Government and 
hence to Parliament. 

It is apparent that the members of this Council 
should have those qualities, both individually and 
collectively, which would permit them to discharge 
suitably their grave responsibilities of encouraging 
the arts and letters, the humanities and social sciences, 
and of making most effective Canada’s cultural rela- 
tionships with other countries. ... . 


We therefore recommend: 


b. That the Canada Council be composed of fifteen 
members including a chairman and vice-chair- 
man, all to be appointed by Order in Council, 
and that appointments be made so that the Coun- 
cil shall be properly representative of the cul- 
tures and of the various regions of Canada. 

. That the Canada Council meet as may be found 
necessary but not less than four times a year; 
that the offices of the chairman and vice-chair- 
man be full-time appointments; that other mem- 
bers of the Council serve without annual re- 
muneration, but that they be granted their 
travelling and living expenses and an appropriate 
per diem fee while engaged on the Council’s 
business; and that the Council be provided with 
the necessary secretarial staff. 

We do not think it advisable that officers of the 
Federal Government sit as members of the proposed 
Council; but in its deliberations it would undoubtedly 
need the expert advice of many departments of gov- 
ernment. Similarly, in dealing with such special sub- 
jects as music, letters and creative arts, the Council 

. would, we are confident, wish to draw upon the 
specialized knowledge and experience of many volun- 
tary organizations and of individuals. For this pur- 
pose the Council might find it advisable to -appoint 
advisory committees. We think it particularly im- 


portant that in dealing, for example, with UNESCO 


matters the Council should work in closest associa- 
tion both with those voluntary organizations through 
which the work of UNESCO may be made effective 
in Canada and with certain departments of govern- 
ment, including those of Finance and External Affairs. 


We therefore recommend: 

d. That the Canada Council have the authority to 
invite to its sessions officers of departments and 
agencies of the Government, including the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the Na- 


tional Film Board, and that it give consideration 
to the appointment of advisory committees in 
the principal fields with which it will be con- 
cerned. 

(Note: Three other recommendations follow: for 
the invitation by the Canada Council of representa- 
tives of national voluntary organizations to an annual 
conference on UNESCO affairs; for the formation 
of a central office of information on the arts, letters, 
humanities and social sciences; and for the provision 
of support and encouragement of the civilizing arts 
of life. The recommendations on this third point we 
quote in part.) 


We therefore recommend: 

That the Canada Council .... give consider- 
ation to the following proposals: 

(i) The strengthening, by money grants and in 
other ways, of certain of the Canadian voluntary 
organizations on whose active well-being the work 
of the Council will in a large measure depend. 

(ii) The encouragement of Canadian music, drama 
and ballet (through the appropriate voluntary 
organizations and in co-operation with the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation and the National 
Film Board) by such means as the underwriting of 
tours, the commissioning of music for events of 
national importance, and for the establishment of 
awards to young people of promise whose talents 
have been revealed in national festivals of music, 
drama or the ballet. 

(iti) The promotion of a knowledge of Canada 
abroad by such means as foreign tours by Canadian 
lecturers and by performers in music, ballet and 
drama, and by the exhibition abroad of Canadian 
art in its varied forms. 


Grants for Workers in the Creative Arts 

. . - » It seems to us to be undoubtedly in the 
national interest that certain of our artists, of our 
writers or of our musicians, for example, should 
receive advanced training and experience in coun- 
tries abroad; and it is true that many of them do, 
through the generosity of other governments or of 
rivate foundations, notably in the United States. 
t would in our view be in keeping with the stature 
and the dignity of this country that we make awards 
for work abroad to our own people, whether promis- 
ing students or established artists, and to gifted 
artists, musicians and men of letters from abroad, on 
a reciprocal basis 


We therefore recommend: 

h. That there be created a system of grants for 
persons engaged in the arts and letters (including 
broadcasting, films and the press) for work and 
study either in Canada or abroad; that arrange- 
ments be made for grants to artists, musicians 
and men of letters from abroad for study in 
Canada; that these grants be administered by the 
Council for the Arts, Letters, Humanities and 
Social Sciences mentioned above; and that funds 
be made available for these purposes. 
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The National Gallery 


In the brief presented to us by the National Gallery 
it is stated that an important function of this institu- 
tion is “the promotion of the interests generally of 
art in Canada”, and further that “a gallery which 
limits itself to acquisition or exhibition is compara- 
tively ineffective; . . . to such a policy must be linked 
one of active education and demonstration”... . . 

The National Gallery has, in fact, been carrying 
on a es and necessary work for which it has not 
had the staff, the funds or the facilities. We think 
that officials of the Gallery and the representatives 
of art associations throughout the country are to be 

. highly commended for what they have done, ham- 
d as they have been by serious difficulties and 

pan annoyances. We are convinced that means 
should be provided for the extension and improve- 
ment of the Gallery’s exhibition and education ser- 


We therefore recommend: 

a. That the present services of travelling exbibi- 
tions organized or sent out by the National 
Gallery be developed and extended as far as is 
consistent with the safety of the collections. 

b. That the National Gallery increase its publica- 
tions and reproductions in order to meet more 
fully the various needs of the public. 

c. That the National Gallery take into consider- 
ation the requests for such educational services 
as lectures, radio talks, films and film strips, 
with a view to meeting the public need either 
through its own staff or in co-operation with 
other departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

d. That the National Gallery continue its present 
scheme of informal: instruction in the care and 
display of pictures; and that it confer with other 
Canadian galleries on means by which this 
scheme may be developed and extended. 

e. That for all these important services the neces- 
sary increases in funds, staff and facilities be 
made. 

. . . - Extension services, however, are dependent 
on an adequate and properly maintained collection 
of paintings To maintain and to add to such a 
collection is the pride of all civilized countries. The 
acquisition policy of the Gallery is based on two 
principles: to maintain the collection of Canadian 
paintings as the largest and most representative in 
the world; to enrich, when possible, the existing 
collections of old masters. .... 


We therefore recommend: 

f. That the present appropriation for acquisitions 
by the National Gallery be maintained and in- 
creased when possible. 

g. That as soon as staff and facilities can be pro- 
vided, the service for the repair and restoration 
of pictures be made more widely available. 


. . . » At present, barely a third of the Gallery 
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-secure for the employees of the 


collections can be hung at one time and the rest are 
kept in ‘storage. The entire collection of Canadian 
paintings of the two World Wars is stored. We have 
made elsewhere a recommendation for the ultimate 
disposition of this collection, but since this recom. 
mendation may not go into effect for some time, 
the Gallery will remain responsible for its safe-keep- 
ing, and, as far as possible, for its display. Quarters 
for the staff are inadequate even for present Gallery 
services; it is difficult to contemplate the whole of 
the generous extension of services which we should 
like to see, except in premises providing greater space 
and offering more facilities. We understand that a 
new building is in contemplation and that funds have 
been made available for preliminary architectural 
studies. We consider it most important that an 
adequate building be constructed as soon as possible, 


We therefore recommend: 


bh. That as soon as possible the National Gallery 
be housed in a new building containing adequate 
facilities for display, storage, circulation of exhi- 
bitions, repair and restoration of paintings, and, 
in addition, for greatly increased extension and 
education services. 

. ... We think it desirable that the Government 
should request advice from properly qualified persons 
on such important matters as the public monuments 
or statues which may be erected throughout the 
country, and on works of art such as sculptures and 
mural paintings which may or ought to be com- 
missioned for government buildings. ... . 


We therefore recommend: 


i. That an Order in Council be issued reviving the 
general advisory functions of the former Ad- 
visory Arts Council and vesting them in the 
Board of Trustees of the National Gallery. 

. . - » For various reasons, notably in order to 

Gallery the status 
and the superannuation benefits of civil servants, the 

Gallery has been brought increasingly under the 

a control of the Department of Public 


We therefore recommend: 

j. That in future the National Gallery have a 
status similar to that now accorded to the Public 
Archives, and that the Director of the Gallery, 
like the Dominion Archivist, bave direct access 
to the Minister of the department through which 
the Gallery reports to. Parliament. 

In view of the close relations which the Gallery 
must maintain with Canadian artists and with the 
many organized groups interested in painting, we 
think it important that the Gallery be fully repre- 
sentative of different parts of the country. For this 
purpose the present d of five is clearly inade- 
quate in number. 


We therefore recommend: 
k. That the Board of Trustees of the National 
Gallery be increased to nine members. 
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CHILDREN AND THEIR PICTURES. By C. D. 
Guaitskell. 16 pp. + 8 plates. Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press. 40 cents. 

This publication answers a long felt need for 
gencral information on child art in brief and con- 
centrated form. It is a small book that should and 
could be read, not only by every teacher and school 
superintendent in the country, but by every parent. 
It is non-technical but scientifically sound and it is 
packed with good ordinary common sense. In fifteen 
pages of clear, concise statement, Gaitskell presents 
the modern point of view in elementary art education. 
Fight black and white reproductions of children’s 
paintings accompany the text and illustrate types of 
art expression to be expected from varying age levels. 

For too many years art was taught to school chil- 
dren as a stunt, and teachers used to show children 
exactly how to make a tulip, or how to paint a 
sunset. Gaitskell explains the modern belief that child 
art is not a stunt to be learned but a very natural 
means of communication—to be developed in the 
child, not taught to him. “It is a personal statement 
in pictorial form of a child’s reactions to his life.” 
He tells bluntly why art is important to children 
and what teachers can do about it. Though the 
information he gives is to be found in many weighty 
volumes, there is no doubt that the clarity and con- 
ciseness with which he has presented the essentials 
have contributed something of real value to the 
understanding of elementary art education. 

This little book does not pretend to offer “pre- 
scriptions for the teaching of picture making”, but 
it does lay the foundations of understanding, without 
which no art class can succeed. For teachers, parents, 
study groups, in fact for any person with a genuine 
interest in the expression of children, | recommend !t 
as excellent introductory reading. 

Wynona C. Mutcaster 


AMERICAN PAINTING: History and Interpreta- 
tion. By Virgil Barker. 717 pp. 100 plates. New 
York and Toronto: The Macmillan Company. $14.50. 
Here without doubt is a definitive work on early 

American painting. If there is anything within reason 

that the student should need to know about painting 

in the United States before 1880 or 1890, he may 
confidently expect to find it here. This is to say that 

Virgil Barker’s book is a compendious, well organized 

and thorough study of its subject. It is arranged in a 

frankly text-bookish manner, with a rather elaborate 

division of the material by periods and sub-periods; 
with introductions and retrospects at the beginning 
and ending of each section; and with chapters so short 
that the reader is often forced to look in several of 
them for a full account of one artist. But for all this 

—if we can overlook a short section or two on land- 

scape painting around the time of the Civil War—, 

there is hardly one dull page in seven hundred. 

The book is rich in interesting detail, generous in its 


NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


use of primary sources and full of insight in its 
interpretation of American art and culture generally. 
It is also so absolutely clear that one soon forgives 
its bookishness. 

This most recent study of American painting is 
the work of a humanistic writer whose type we are 
told is fast disappearing from contemporary letters. 
A Southerner born, Virgil Barker is as broad in his 
studies, experience and outlook as his country itself. 
After Harvard and subsequent training as an artist, 
he served in various places as an art school director 
and as museum curator. His book is the result of a 
lifetime of intelligent observation and philosophical 
contemplation of his subject—facts which make it a 
welcome change from the all too common products 
of the “professional” art historian. 

He, however, traces the development of American 
painting through only two of its periods, the “Colonial” 
and the “Provincial”, i.e., from the earliest times to the 
first real culmination of American art after the Civil 
War. From the first Virgil Barker’s thoroughness is 
evident: in the inclusion of every known artist—not 
excepting the artisans and amateurs or the genteel 
ladies who worked on velvet or even the hacks who 
worked for the lithographers—, and in the care that 
each region should be fairly treated, especially the 
south and west which are usually neglected in books. 
But he is never guilty of “boosting” his material or of 
giving it undue prominence: a vein of caustic humour 
in him prevents this and puts the unimportant in its 
right place. Nor does he fail to emphasize quality 
wherever it appears. Most valuable of all in this book 
are the penetrating interpretations which Barker gives 
of the American character as revealed in art, as for 
example the paradoxical expression of American 
idealism in and through the material realism of style 
and technique to be seen in such nineteenth-century 
painters as William Sidney Mount and Thomas Eakins. 
And Barker’s judgments have a strong moral basis. 
For him the individual thinker, the conscientious, 
courageous and sincere individual in art represents 
the strength of the American character, and the 
grandiloquent, empty and baseless person its weakness. 
One keeps wondering what he will make of contem- 
porary painting, when in his next volume he brings 
his studies up to the present. 

There are not as many illustrations here as one 
might have expected to find in a book of such 
encyclopaedic proportions. Yet the one hundred 
plates maintain a standard of interest and quality. 
A full bibliography is supplied. It may occur to 
Canadian readers, who look for the appearance some- 
day of a similar history of their own art of the past, 
that a book such as this depends on a host of single 
articles, studies, monographs and exhibitions to pre- 
pare the way. Only on a basis of this kind can a 
mature book be written and pretend to be authoritative. 

R. H. Hupsaro 
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THE SCULPTURE OF NEGRO AFRICA. By 
Paul S. Wingert. 96 pp. 116 pls. New York: 
Columbia University Press. (Canadian Distributors: 
Oxford University Press, Toronto). $5.50. 

Ever since 1905, when Vlaminck “discovered” the 
first statue in a Paris curio shop, the world has been 
aware of African art. Anthropologists studied it for 
its ethnological value and many exhibitions were de- 
signed to show the affinity between these African 
“curiosities” and the works of the cubists, Picasso, 
Braque, Leger and others. Only recently, however, 
have we realized the richness and variety of African 
art itself and begun to recognize it as one of the 
world’s most significant art developments. 

Since African art is predominantly a plastic art, 
The Sculpture of Negro Africa serves as an excellent 
introduction to the subject. The author, Paul S. 
Wingert, Assistant Professor of Fine Art and Archae- 
ology at Columbia University, attacks the problem 
from both the artistic and anthropological points of 
view. His approach is similar to Focillon’s in that 
the forms, meanings and purposes of African art are 
presented in relation to the beliefs and ideas of the 
people who created it. Knowing that the aim of the 
primitive artist is to present the object as he and his 
society think of it, not as they see it, Mr. Wingert 
has included many evaluations based on the relation- 
ship of the object to the artist’s society and culture. 

The study gives such a fascinating glimpse into 
artistic conventions, aims and symbols strange to us, 
that one cannot help wishing that the entire continent 
had been included in the analysis. Rightly or wrongly, 
the author has restricted himself to the tribes living 
in the Niger, Congo and Ubangi river basins in his 
search for vigorous living traditions as free as possible 
from outside influences. 

In 1948, at the M. H. de. Young Memorial Museum 
in San Francisco, Mr. Wingert arranged an exhibi- 
tion of African art which displayed the best sculp- 
tures to be found in North American collections. 
This book has been written around those outstanding 
pieces. Canadians will be interested to know that 
some fourteen per cent of the objects illustrated are 
to be found in the extensive African collection of the 
Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology in Toronto. 
In addition to the plates the book contains 92 engag- 
ing line-drawings scattered throughout the text. For 
the serious scholar there is a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy on background material, specific objects, and 
art areas, conveniently arranged to follow the divi- 
sions of the text. All in all, it is a most worth-while 
addition to any library. Marcaret C, Pirie 


A MANUAL FOR THE POTTER. By William 
Ruscoe. 112 pp., 76 ill. in the text; 24 pls. London: 
Alec Tiranti Ltd. 12/6 
This book forms part of a series of manuals pub- 

lished by Tiranti and is, as the title implies, a 

description of the various steps of pottery making. 
It covers a great deal of ground and is a straight- 

forward account of pottery processes, but it is not 
what may be called an inspired or inspiring book. 

It has-no spirit of adventure; neither does it impart 
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any deeper appreciation of the essence of this ancient 
and exciting craft, dealing with Earth, Water, f ire 
and Air. 

The author is explicit in his description of glazes 
and, although he uses a scientific approach, he does 
not go off into the rarefied atmosphere of higiier 
chemistry. 

Of the 24 full-page photographs, 23 are concerried 
with mass-production methods and results. The sole 
photograph of hand-made pieces shows work by ihe 
author himself; however, through the text there are 
numerous line drawings and many of these do illus- 
trate hand methods. 

It is disappointing that a manual on pottery pub- 
lished in present day England and “written in the 
sincere hope that it may be of some use to the artist- 
potter student, and teacher of the craft” does not 
include photographs of some work by English con- 
temporary individual craftsmen, as Leach, Cardew, 
Staite Murray or Pleydell-Bouverie to name but a 
few. All the more so when one considers the generous 
full pages given to more or less elaborately decorated 
mass-produced table and dinner ware of the “finer” 
commercial type so commonly known. 

KjeLp AND Erica DeEICHMANN 


MAX WEBER. By Lloyd Goodrich. 43 pp. + 56 
plates + 1 colour plate. New York. The Macmillan 
Company for the Whitney Museum of American 
Art. $2.35. 

The subject of this book holds a warm place in 
my memory. 

As a student in New York during 1927-28 I was so 
fortunate as to receive instruction from Max Weber 
at the Art Students League. 

I fell under the spell of his personality immediately, 
and, as I feel sure did all the rest of his class, con- 
tinued while I worked under him to feel that I was in 
the presence of an inspired painter and teacher. 

_It was strangely moving to watch him in the class- 
room. He was a small, plump man with a full, pale 
face, a noble brow and brilliant eyes. I used to think 
that William Blake must have been like this. He was 
neat and prim in his dress and manner and on entering 
the room would seat himself at an easel before the 
model and paint on a fresh canvas as if in the privacy 
of his own studio. As a concession to his pupils he 
would formulate his thoughts in words as the picture 
progressed, but these were uttered in so dreamlike 
a way that one felt one was not hearing words but 
actually reading a mind as it pondered the problems 
of painting. 

Mr. Lloyd Goodrich’s book is written in such a 
way that I find a renewal of this feeling of respect 
and affection for the artist. The account of Weber's 
early friendship for Le Douanier Rousseau is a charm- 
ing description of a relationship between two simple 
but subtle men, the one old, the other a young 
student; also the story of his return to America after 
studies in France, and the long years of courageous 
and single-minded work, with little in the way of 
either sales or sympathy, is related with dignity and 
understanding. Gooprince Roserts 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 


School 
of ART 


Winnipeg 


Drawing - Painting - Sculp- 
ture - Etching and Engraving 
Design - Commercial Art 


4 Year course for Diploma 


*Night classes for adults. 


*Saturday classes for children. 


For details write 4 


Registrar, Old Law Courts Bldg., 
Winnipeg. 


THE ART FORUM 


Dear Sir: 

Your Canadian Art arrived over a month ago but 
I have been allowing my ire to cool before writing 
you concerning what I think of the architectural plan 
for the next fifty years in Ottawa... . 

Is it possible that Architectural Critic is being 


sarcastic when he says, “Particularly we have mar- ° 


velled that such a scheme should have been sponsored 
by the late Prime Minister, himself the master of 
compromise”? From the sketches reproduced in your 
magazine all I see is compromise. The whole plan is 
a factual portrait of the cautious, unimaginative face 
of Prime Minister Mackenzie King. The choice of 
architects could have been made through a com- 
petition, entries being submitted anonymously, judg- 
ment being effected by a board of architects. In such 
a way the Canadian people would have been allowed 
participation in the planning of their Federal Capital. 

I have enclosed for your perusal photographs of 
architecture in Brazil, both ancient and modern. 
Brazil's first great wealth coincided with the advent 
of the Baroque style... . . Now, however, that 
Brazil is divorced from Europe it has developed an 
architecture completely severed from Baroque. . . 

This Chateau style which is superimposed upon 
every mixture of architecture in Canada was already 
defunct when introduced into the country and has 


Professional instruction designed essentially 
for commercial artists. 


Year course for B.F.A. 


Instruction integrated with Arts and Science and 
other departments of the University for pros- 
pective fine artists, teachers and designers. 


no more to do with Canada than the Baroque has to 
do with Brazil. What, then, does Canada fear in 
developing her own architecture? And why does it 
take so long? 

The reason all this is so painful to me is that | 
am a Canadian and find it impossible to justify Can- 
ada’s backwardffess in respect to architecture. 

Yours truly, 
Jupitn Zacn, 
Cataguases, Brazil 


A corner of the Ministry of Education and Health, 


Rio de Janeiro 
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Dear Sir: 

Recently three of Canada’s best known artists 
resigned from the O.S.A. Their reason for so doing 
was made very plain, namely the preponderance of 
obscure abstractionist designs. 

I want to pay tribute to the great personal integrity 
of these men and to say how much I admire their 
courage in holding up their ideals. 


We have in this country more than one socie-y 
that is practically an autocracy. They would, if they 
could, dictate the artist's way of thinking, of seeing 
and painting. They cater to the “intellectual” snobs, 
the faddists, the shallow-minded. 

In this connection there appeared in a recent issue 
of the Telegram an account of a typical O.S.A. re- 
action to complaints, made by rejectees. I quote: “If 
these men were worth while intellectually, they would 
be recognized. This thing happens every year. People 
whose work is turned down by our jury feel they are 
being opposed, and hold a Salon des Refusés. Any- 
thing new that has value, has always been hung in 
Canada by the O.S.A. first.” Again the emphasis is 
upon novelty accompanied by the absurd qualifica- 
tion that their jury’s opinion is unquestionable. | 
would like to point out that many a man has been 
“worth while intellectually” and yet not even recog- 
nized during his lifetime. The above statement says 
in effect that “since we of the O.S.A. can’t see that 
these men are worth while intellectually then they 
must not be”. It is a very haughty remark and 
definitely not in good taste. The remark about any- 
thing new of value always being hung first by the 
O.S.A. is also rather ludicrous. I seem to remember 
times when the Group of Seven were just trying to 
get started and could not get their work accepted 
at all. 

I have often thought that it would be a good idea 
to include some laymen on art juries so that good 
work would not be so peremptorily cast aside as 
being “unprogressive”. After all, art is to be enjoyed 


by all. Yours truly, 
ARNOLD Meyers, 
Trenton, Ontario 
Dear Sir, 


If the meaning of Mr. Bloore’s letter is added to 
that of M. Edouard Fiset, (both in the spring issue 
of Canadian Art), 1 think something relevant to the 
condition of art criticism in Canada may be deduced. 

Mr. Bloore finds that our criticism disregards the 
claims of intellectual honesty and integrity: M. Fiset 
wonders that “Architectural Critic” of Ottawa pre- 
fers to remain anonymous. Deduction: it is not too 
safe to make an honest criticism of Canadian art and 
sign your name to it. 

Art in Canada is a family compact, a fraternal 
lodge, a small town . . . Whichever is more apt, 
the atmosphere is introverted; relations tend to exist 
on a social and personal level, and on this personal 
level a politic “niceness” supersedes all other values. 
One is not permitted to discriminate between artistic 
and personal considerations and critical evaluation 
ranks as a faux pas. There must be no treading on 
toes; it isn’t nice. 

This leads to confusion and is of course well suited 
to the maintenance of mediocrity. The mediocre are 
everywhere because they have an infallible sureness 
for recognizing and standing by one another, and 
Canadian art is no exception. 

What would happen if an honest, sensitive, in- 
formed individual were to say what he thought? The 
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FINE ART 
COMMERCIAL ART 
CRAFTS 

CERAMICS FOR 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


Eight months $40.00 


Write for Art Department Prospectus 


THE PROVINCIAL INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY AND ART 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 


BOLEX 


THE WORLD'S FINEST 


MOVIE CAMERA 


For performance the Bolex 
L-8 is without equal—perfect 
movies every time, and 8 mm. 
movies are inexpensive. 
Swiss precision construction 
throughout. Easy to load, 
simple to operate. All weather 
efficiency. 

At all Good Camera Stores 

or write 


GARLICK FILMS LTD. 
Toronto 20, Ont. 


associated mediocrities would be up in arms! The 
honest man would find knives quivering in his back 
from a variety of official and unofficial sources. By 
a gentlemen’s agreement certain jobs would become 
difficult to get, executive positions in public art 
societies would be closed to him, official channels of 
publication would ignore him, and if he were a 
painter, invitations to exhibit would dwindle. In 
short he would find himself, artistically at least, in 
near isolation, and in terms of his contribution to 
society, effectively gelded. 

The situation is not a pleasant one. But anyone 
idealistic enough to want to work for art in Canada 
cannot afford to have a queasy stomach. Things must 
be dealt with as they are. 

Whenever a corruption is exposed there is a gen- 
eral air of disbelief. The critic is accused of exagger- 
ation and viewed as a malcontent. In this instance it 
is the lavish amounts of polite syrup poured over the 
scene which create a contrary but superficial illusion 
of sweetness. 

If criticism in Canada is to achieve maturity and 
integrity we must take to heart the dictum of Péguy, 
“He who does not bellow the truth when he knows 
the truth makes himself the accomplice of liars and 
forgers. One must always tell what one sees. Above 
all, which is more difficult, one must always see what 
one sees”. Yours truly, 

Reneé Bovx, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


OMMERCIAL ART 


RAWING & PAINTING 
DESIGN & CRAFTS 


C 
D 


VANCOUVER SCHOOL or ART 


al Box 384, Ottawa. 


Cambie G Dunsmuir Director: Charles H. Scott, A.R.C.A. 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Albert Cloutier, Co-ordinator of Creative Services 
for Rapid Grip and Batten Limited, Montreal, was 
an official war artist with the R.C.A.F. in New- 
foundland and Labrador. 

Avery Shaw is Curator of the Art Department of 
the New Brunswick Museum in Saint John. 

Kenneth E. Kidd is Deputy Keeper, Department 
of Ethnology, Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 


Canadian Art makes an excellent gift. 
Subscription rate: $1.50 a year, post free, 
both in Canada and other countries. 


MOUNT 
ALLISON 


SCHOOL OF 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS 


MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY, SACKVILLE, N. B. 


@ THREE YEAR COURSES 


leading to Certificates in 
Fine or Applied Arts. 


@ FOUR YEAR COURSE 
leading to a 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree. 


Lawren P. Harris, A.R.C.A., O.S.A., Director 
Prospectus on request. 
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—A Report on the of Canadian 
Furniture 

Washington Views Canadian Art. 
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in the Market, in the Rideau Lakes 


ANDRE BIELER 
HENRI MASSON 
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DOON 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


A Summer School of Fine Arts where 

sound technical instruction and practical 

help will encourage students to express 
themselves with complete freedom. 


STAFF 
Herbert Palmer, R.C.A., O.S.A. 
Yvonne McKague Housser, R.C.A., O.S.A. 
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DOON SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Doon, ONTARIO 
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oe 40, 90, 143, 184 
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Art Forum 
Coast to Coast in Art 


COLOUR PLATES 

Prudence Heward—The Farmer’s Daughter 

Cover, Vol. VIII. No. 1 
Lawren Harris—Bylot Island . . . . . 46 
Alfred Pellan—Still Life . . . . . . 85 
F. H. Varley—Mountain Lake 

Cover, Vol. VIII. No. 3 
Carl Schaefer—Farewell to Vermont . . . %4 


Alex Colville—The Nijmegen Bridge . . 164 


Canadian achievement in every field 
depends mainly on the quality of the 
Canadian mind and spirit. This quality is 
determined by what Canadians think, and 
think about; by the books they read, the 
pictures they see and the programmes 
they hear. These things, whether we call 
them arts and letters or use other words 
to describe them, we believe to lie at the 
roots of our life as a nation. 

From the Report of the Royal Commission 
on National Development in the Arts, Letters 
and Sciences. 
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.+.No matter where you paint; no matter what you 

paint; you must use white . . . whether it is the blue of 

the sky, the flesh tones of a portrait, the varied hues 

of a landscape, the waves of the sea, or subtle tones 
of gray ... you must use white. 

... in the entire artists’ palette, there is no color that 

) D cl will substitute for white ... and artists know this... 

DAUNIL that is why they buy more white than any other color; 

and that is why, we, who manufacture the finest in art 

materials and artists’ oil colors, sell more Superba 


TS’ White...and we keep right on selling it because . : 
ARTIS artists prefer Superba White. SS 
W THE ... for a permanent, non-yellowing, lustrous, brilliant fe 


4 hite, there is no substitute for GRUMBACHER 
PERMANENT 

WHITE SUPERBA WHITE. 
OIL COLOR 


SUPERBA WHITE is the finest white oil color made... 
not because we say it is; but becausé of the way it is 
made. Superba White combines Titanium Dioxide with 
Zine White to form an oil color of unsurpassed brilliance, 
permanency and stability. It is intermixable with all 
other oil colors, and will not blacken when exposed to 
sulphurous fumes. Superba White is ground to a smooth, 
buttery consistency that handles with ease either with 
the brush or knife. Truly, there is no white equal to 
Superba White, and no substitute for GRUMBACHER 
SUPERBA WHITE. 


ACTUAL SIZE STUDIO TUBE 1” x 4” 


STUDIO SIZE QUAD SIZE X_ LARGE SIZE XI 
TUBE 1” x 4” TUBE 1” x 5%” TUBE 1%” x 6” 


.60 85 1.50 


AT BETTER ARTISTS’ MATERIAL DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
SEND FOR FREE NEW PRE-TESTED OIL COLOR CHART 
TO 64 PRINCESS STREET, TORONTO 2, CANADA 


THE RUNGE PRESS LIMITED | 
lorttawa canapa 
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